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ought tohave... 


1. Correct Posture Seats, Adjustable and Flexible. 
2. Teaching Tools for Visual Instruction. 


3. Adjustable Window Shades for Proper Lighting and 
Ventilation. 


4, A Generous Amount of Blackboards and Bulletin Boards. 


5. Attractive Surroundings. 





Our years of experience and contact with specialists make us feel 
qualified to offer suggestions to you on all of the above equipment. 
We believe we can help you select the most suitable equipment for 
any type of classroom or an entire school building. 
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| A simplified Annual Report of the American Railroads in their third year at war | 


N 1944, the railroads rendered to the American 
public the greatest volume of service ever per- 
formed by any agency of transportation. 


For doing this job, they received about 9) billion 
dollars. That’s a lot of money — but most of it 
was earned by hauling tremendous tonnages of 
freight for less than one cent per ton per mile 
and carrying passengers for even less than before 


the first World War. 
Out of every dollar the railroads received — 
38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 


29¢ was paid for materials and supplies of all 


AMERICAN 





sorts and other operating expenses. 
19¢ was paid in taxes’ — federal, state and local. 


7¢ was paid in interest, rents and other charges 
— a great share of which went to insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, endowed institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stockholders. 


5¢ was left over in “change” to cover all such 
things as restoring roadways and equipment after 
the war, paying off debts, and providing reserves 
for the improvement of plant and the modern- 
ization of service necessary to kéep pace with 
American progress, 
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' ROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 














Let’s raid the icebox... Have a Coke 






































At home, the good things of life come from the 
kitchen. That’s why everybody likes to go there. 
And one of the good things is ice-cold Coca-Cola 
in the icebox. Have a Coke are words that make the 
kitchen the center of attraction for the teen-age set. 
For Coca-Cola never loses the freshness of its 
appeal, nor its unfailing refreshment. No wonder 
Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes from 

Maine to California,—has become a symbol of . pe ans Ara or 
happy, refreshing times together everywhere. BENE vcs of The Coca-Cola Company. 





“Coke”=Coca-Cola 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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More School Children Yes... year after year... there are more Waynes sold than all other makes 


of School Bus Bodies combined. There are many sound reasons for this 


q 

| 

: . ) 

Ride in Waynes popularity—among which are: , 
f 


@ Wayne’s line assembly of mass produced, thoroughly rust- proofed 


than Any Other Body all-metal parts saves you money. 








@ Wayne’s flexible, airplane-type, through lock-bolted construction adds y 
years to chassis life. 5 
@ Wayne’s use of die-formed, interchangeable parts insures against costly t 
delays because of accident. 
Q 
@ Waynes give the most economically safe bus transportation available. C 
@ Wayne’s Nation-Wide Service, from Coast-to-Coast, makes service : 
facilities readily available. ke 
Have a Wayne transportation engineer help you... Write or Call Today! . 
Pp 
se 
You must look underneath the paint 
and finish to determine the value of is 
a bus body. bi 
ce 
The illustration on the right shows 
many exclusive features of Wayne con- A 
struction. A careful examination will - 
show the excellence of design—the ne 
numerous safety features that make this $5 
America’s finest school bus body. 
| te. 
Bas an 
THE WAYNE WORKS “Transportation Since 1868” RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A. - 
Distributed by 
A. FASSNACHT & SONS ” 
111 West 13th St., Chattanooga; Phone 62126 408 S. Central St., Knoxville; Phone 3-2103 
212 Fourth Ave., S., Nashville; Phone 51271 ser 
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Eoitcrial Comment... . 


A DREAM COMES TRUE 

For many years officials and members of the Tennessee 
Education Association have been dreaming dreams and 
realizing accomplishments. Remember the Eight Point 
Program of 1936? Then there was the Nine Point Pro- 
gram of 1939, and the Ten Point Program of 1940. 

All these dreams have been like personal dreams. Some 
of them have come true, and some have not come true. 
But if we are persistent in our dréaming, in our planning, 
and if we are persistent in our work to make these dreams 
come true, then they usually come true. This persistence 
on the part of all has brought the dream of a retirement 
plan for teachers to full realization. 


HOW THE PLAN DEVELOPED 

The story of the development of plans for realizing a 
retirement system is an interesting one. 

In 1935, a report was made by Mrs. E. M. Browning for 
the Committee on Tenure and Retirement. This committee 
was composed of Wilson New, chairman, Mrs. Browning, 
T. A. Passons, C. F. Huckaba, A. E. Wright, and J. B. 
Brown. The report contained. fifteen provisions which the 
committee felt should be incorporated in a retirement 
bill. Most of these provisions are contained in the act 
passed in February. The committee was continued. 

In January, 1936, “Point 8" of the legislative program 
was adopted. It read, "That an adequate and actuarially 
sound retirement system be established on a state-wide 
basis." 

In January, 1937, the retirement committee, composed 
of A. L. Rankin, chairman, Richard Blanton, E. J. Frazier, 
Creed F. Bates, and C. J. Doub, made an extensive report 
to the Representative Assembly. The committee was con- 
tinued “for the purpose of putting the retirement plan, at 
least the ideals of it, into effect at a future time.” 

One point of the nine point legislative program for 
1939 called for $100,000 per year for teachers’ old-age 
pensions. 

The following is taken from the minutes of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of 1939: 

"The Administrative Council recommends that the Leg- 
islative Committee be instructed to draw up a pension 
bill asking for an appropriation of $100,000 annually to 
carry out Point No. 9 of the Educational Program. 

"The council also recommends that the Representative 
Assembly consider the advisability of appropriating funds 
to secure actuarial services for a complete study of an 
actuarially sound retirement system for teachers of Ten- 
nessee. It is estimated that a study will cost not less than 
$5,000." 

Point No. 9 of the ten point program of 1940 was: 

“We favor an actuarially sound retirement plan for 
teachers and recommend that the local school units pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible to inaugurate such a plan under 
the authority now given by the general enabling act now 
on our statutes applicable thereto." 

The following was adopted by the Representative As- 
sembly in 1941: 
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"That the Tennessee Education Association lend its sup- 
port to Senator Wagner's bill, now pending in Congress, 
which will make teachers eligible for federal old-age bene- 
fits, provided it may be so amended as to protect existing 
teacher retirement programs in the state.” 

Mr. R. T. Allen made the following motion which was 
adopted by the Representative Assembly in 1942: 

"| want to move that (I) the president of the T. E. A. 
appoint a committee of three, designating one of them 
as chairman, to work with a like number from the P. S. O. 
A., and that this committee of six, together with the Com- 
missioner of Education and the executive secretary of the 
T. E. A., as ex officio members, be authorized. to meet as 
soon as practicable and determine whether to incorporate 
in the legislative program of the T. E. A. a pension (or 
retirement) plan for teachers, the word teacher to include 
teachers, supervisors, and superintendents. (2) If they de- 
cide that a pension plan should be incorporated, they shall 
determine whether to ask the state to finance it entirely 
or whether to propose a contributory plan. (3) If the 
former plan is decided upon, the T. E. A. shall pay for the 
expense incurred by the committee in their work. (4) If 
the latter plan is decided upon, the T. E. A. shall appro- 
priate a sum not to exceed $5,000 for the employment by 
the committee of an actuary and to pay other necessary 
expenses involved in the work, (5) They shall submit a 
plan, if they decide upon a plan, to the Representative 
Assembly in January, 1943, for consideration as part of 
the T. E. A.'s legislative program." 

Mr. W. G. Smyth reported in 1943 for the following 
committee: J. R. Miles, Mary Sneed Jones, Harry Upper- 
man, R. T. Allen, and J. H. Arrants. Following a detailed 
report, the Representative Assembly adopted the following 
recommendations: 

|. That this committee continue to serve during the 
coming year. 

2. That this committee be authorized to use whatever 
portion of the $5,000 appropriated for its use, as needed, 
to make further preliminary studies leading to the prepa- 
ration of a sound retirement program. 

3. That this committee be instructed to present to the 
Representative Assembly, at its meeting in 1944, detailed 
recommendations concerning the preparation and promo- 
tion of a retirement bill for teachers of Tennessee. 

Following the untimely death of Mr. W. G. Smyth, 
chairman of this committee, Mr. Q. M. Smith was ap- 
pointed chairman. Reports were made to the Represent- 
ative Assembly in 1944, and in 1945 the final plan was 
adopted. 

CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE 

There is no individual who is due credit for the retire- 
ment system. Achievements of this magnitude are not 
brought about by an individual. The combined efforts of 
many individuals and many groups are necessary for any 
major accomplishment. The realization of the retirement 
system is no exception. Many individuals and many groups 
have contributed to this accomplishment. Here are some 
of them: 








Governor Jim McCord gave his word last June that he 
would support a sound retirement system for teachers. 
He pledged himself to this program in his campaign 
speeches. He said in a message to the legislature, "| 
should like to be remembered as the governor who rec- 
ommended an actuarially sound teacher retirement sys- 
tem." The governor kept hi§ promise. He will be re- 
membered for his part in making the dream of a retire- 
ment plan come true. Thanks, "Mr. Jim!’ 

Little can be done on any legislative program without 
the leadership of men who are friendly to the program. 
We were fortunate in having such leadership in the Sev- 
enty-Fourth General Assembly. Speaker Larry Morgan, 
Senator Louis Allen, Democratic floor leader, and Senator 
R. L. Dossett, chairman of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation, steered the bill through the Senate. Thirty-two of 
the thirty-three senators voted for the bill. One senator 
“passed.” 

In the House of Representatives, where the bill passed 
first, the same type of leadership was evident. Speaker 
George Woods, Representative McAllen Foutch, Demo- 
cratic floor leader, and Representative W. D. Dodson, 
chairman of the House Committee on Education, made 
things easy in the House. Ninety-four of the ninety-nine 
members voted for the bill. The other five must have 
been absent. None voted against the bill. 

The teachers of Tennessee are duly grateful to these 
men. Thanks, gentlemen! 

A number of factors are necessary to the passage of 
any legislation. A favorable attitude on the part of the 
governor is a strong factor. Approval of those charged 
with the responsibility of leadership is necessary. But the 
real test for any legislation is having enough favorable 
votes to pass it. There were votes a plenty for the retire- 
ment bill. Every member of the Seventy-Fourth General 
Assembly was anxious to vote for it. From all the teach- 
ers, thanks to every member of the Seventy-Fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly! 

Why were all these people willing to have the state 
assume the financial responsibility of this retirement sys- 
tem? Why were they anxious to vote for the measure? 
You and your organization are due the real credit. You 
sold the idea to these lawmakers. No individual, no group, 
could have done the job. But every individual, every 
group, working together, could do the job, and you did it. 

There are two groups that deserve special credit for 
working out the details of the retirement plan. The re- 
tirement committee has worked untiringly, and they did a 
fine piece of work. Too much credit cannot be given to 
this group, composed of Q. M. Smith, president of State 
College, Murfreesboro; John H. Arrants, superintendent 
of schools, Bristol; R. T. Allen, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland; Harry L. Upperman, president of Baxter Sem- 
inary; Mary Sneed Jones, supervisor of Davidson County; 
J. R. Miles, business manager, Peabody College; and Cari 
Brockett, county superintendent, Davidson County. Mr. 
Smith, chairman of the committee, deserves a special bou- 
quet. He worked faithfully at the job and was never too 
busy to answer any call and render any service. 

As always, the Administrative Council was on the job. 
This group works constantly for the best interests of the 
teachers. They considered every sentence, every word of 
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the plan, and every effort was made to frame and secure 
passage of the best retirement act possible. 


HAS THE PLAN BEEN CHANGED? 

The original appropriation asked for was two million 
dollars. The appropriation granted was one million two 
hundred thousand dollars. But the benefits to teachers 
have not been cut. The change is due to the method of 
financing. 

The state makes appropriations to three funds. The 
normal contribution is the amount the state pays to match 
the five per cent contribution of the teachers. There has 
been no change in this fund. The law calls for an appro- 
priation of approximately nine hundred twenty thousand 
dollars. This is the same amount called for in the original 
plan and will be handled in the same way. 

The second fund for which the state appropriates money 
is the accrued liability fund. This is the fund to take care 
of the prior service of teachers. The law enacted takes 
care of the prior service of teachers exactly as called for 
in the original plan, but instead of an appropriation of 
something over a million dollars to be put into a reserve 
fund for payment of the amounts due for prior service, 
an appropriation of two hundred fifty thousand dollars 
per year was made to take care of all those who will 
retire within the next two years. The legislature two years 
from now will be called upon to make the necessary ap- 
propriations for the following two years. The actuary will 
determine the amount necessary, just as Mr. Buck deter- 
mined that two hundred fifty thousand dollars per year 
will take care of the next two years. 

The third fund for which an appropriation is made is 
the fund for administration. Thirty thousand dollars per 
year will take care of this. 

The amount the teacher receives will be the same, as 
there has been no change except in the method the state 
finances its obligation for prior service. 

Is the plan as enacted into law actuarially sound? It is 
actuarially sound. It is not financially as sound as it would 
have been had the reserve fund for prior service been 
accumulated rather than having the pay-as-you-go plan. 
But the plan is just as sound as the good intentions of the 
legislature will make it. No plan can be any sounder, 
because no appropriations can be made for longer than 
two years. Each legislature in the future must make the 
necessary appropriations for the retirement system, just 
as it does for other services. 

There is a real reason why this program received unani- 
mous approval. You, the teachers of Tennessee, have done 
a fine job. You have demonstrated your ability, your 
courage, your devotion to duty. You have served your 
people well. The people who pay the bills and those 
who make the laws have confidence in you. They respect 
you and want you to have what you deserve. As long as 
you render the type of service you have rendered, as long 
as you have the confidence and respect of those you 
serve, as long as you can convince the taxpayers that they 
are receiving their money's worth, you will continue to be 
the recipients of the benefits of favorable legislation. 

The enactment of the retirement legislation marks an- 
other milestone in the progress of education in Tennessee. 
It is truly a dream corne true. We have made progress, 
but there is much yet to be done. The work which lies 
ahead will require the maximum effort of all of us. 
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CWAHE OPENED THE THROTTLE Oo 


At 10 A. M., on Christmas Day in 1830, Nicholas 
W. Darrell pulled the throttle of a tiny wood- 
burning locomotive, the “Best Friend of Charles- 
ton,” at Charleston, S. C. With one motion he 
became ‘the first American railroad engineer; in- 
augurated the first regular steam railroad service 
in America...on a railroad that is now part of 
the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System which 
“serves the South”... and opened a new and shin- 
ing chapter in American history. 


Only 23 years old on that historic morning, 
Darrell lived to see the “civilizing rails” play a vital 


* 


A “Teacher’s Kit” prepared by the Association of 
American Railroads, and a “Pupil’s Kit” prepared by 
the Southern Railway, both containing useful infor- 
mation on this basic railway industry, are available 
to school officials and teachers. Write to Holcombe 
Parkes, Assistant to the President, Southern Railway 
System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D.C., for free copies. 





* 


role in creating a great nation, for undreamed-of 
prosperity and progress followed the opening of 
the throttle of “The Best Friend” in 1830. 

And the throttle still is open today! 


After the war, the Southern Railway will con- 
tinue to provide the all-important, all-weather 
mass transportation service without which the 
South could not possibly fulfill its great promise. 
In addition, it will continue to contribute to South- 
ern prosperity as one of the South’s largest em- 
ployers and taxpayers... and one of the largest 
buyers of Southern products. 




















BASIC READERS for each grade with workbooks to accompany each reader. The content is alive, quick- 
moving; word recognition techniques, vocabulary enrichment, concept building are developed in a well-or- 
ganized program. 
READINESS READERS for each primary grade with workbooks for grades two and three. Easy books that 
review vocabulary of previous grade and preview a few new words used in the following basic book. 
PARALLEL READERS for each primary grade. Used following the basic books, they provide fascinating 
stories which are easy to read because only a few new words are introduced. 

Write us for brochure describing the Alice and Jerry Program 

Representative: tari G. Routon, Paris, Tennessee 
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NEW 1945 BOOKS 
‘Bradley rem; 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY oie a 
Builds on the descriptive geography of the elementary school a a 


knowledge of world-wide forces. Beautifully written and illustrated. 


(heyney 


Popular Title A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

Up to Date REVISED AND ENLARGED 

Covers history through the summer of 1944. Rich in important 
information but compact and written with great simplicity. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 
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The Call Rural Celicol Workshop 


A Problem in Improvement of Small Rural 
Schools and Rural Life 


GRETCHEN HYDER 
Regional Supervisor, East Tennessee 
Elementary Schools 





PROBLEM 


In the state of Tennessee, nearly 
forty-one per cent of the children of 
elementary school age attend a one- 
or two-teacher school. About seventy- 
five per cent of the school buildings 
in Tennessee are of the one- and two- 
room variety. For years there have 
been two ideas commonly held about 
this type of school. One is that small 
schools are rapidly passing, and why 
bother with them, for consolidation 
will absorb them soon? The other idea 
is that they are rather hopeless so far 
as organizing and carrying out an ef- 
fective school program is concerned. 

As to the first of these assumptions, 
the fact remains that the percentage 
of children still in small schools is high, 
and "the quality of their elementary 
education depends upon the quality of 
the instruction given in small rural 
schools,’ which in turn depends upon 
the quality of teacher education. 

As to the second idea, it is being 
successfully demonstrated through 
workshops that the organization and 
improvement of instruction in the small 
schools can be vastly enriched if the 
teachers in the field are trained to 
organize materials, to analyze school- 
community relationships, and to adjust 
theory and practice to the environment. 

It is with the training of the teacher 
for the small rural school and commu- 
nity life that this article is chiefly con- 
cerned (a matter of much importance, 
since such a large per cent of children 
in Tennessee are in these small schools, 
and such a large per cent of the 
schools in Tennessee are of this type). 
At the present time, too, the need for 
training teachers for small schools is 
very acute, because a large percent- 


age of inexperienced and untrained 


teachers coming in as emergency 
teachers are being placed in these 
schools. 

In order to improve the training of 
teachers in small schools, a workshop 
was set up at East Tennessee State 
College during the summer of 1943 
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and again in the summer of 1944. The 
workshop was conducted on the college 
campus and also in the Buchannan 
School, a small rural school about ten 
miles away in Washington County. 

The school chosen for the workshop 
presented an ideal situation in the var- 
ious problems of the small rural school 
and community. The community was 
fairly isolated, there was no country 
store, and there were very poor meth- 
ods of transportation out of the com- 
munity. 

The main occupations of the com- 
munity are small farming and sawmill 
work. However, the timber has been 
cut over until lumbering will soon be 
a thing of the past. The region, a 
narrow covelike valley, does not offer 
enough land for large scale farming. 
But the land which has been improved 
yields well. One farm in particular 
produced some ears of corn measuring 
fourteen inches long. Gardens are 
cultivated, and some vegetables are 
produced, but not enough to meet the 
dietary needs of the people. Milk is 
scarce. There were only two cows in 
the entire neighborhood the first sum- 
mer the workshop was held. 

There is one church in the commu- 
nity, and services are held regularly 
once a month. Sunday school and 
summer Bible schools are part of the 
religious life of the community. Sub- 
stantial interest upon the part of citi- 
zens in community development has led 
to plans for building a church with the 
same architecture as the school. 


THE SCHOOL 

The school building is a modern two- 
room brick structure with a small kitch- 
en which was added the first summer 
of the workshop. The equipment con- 
sists of individual desk chairs for the 
middle grades, tables and chairs for 
the primary grades, steel lockers, 
teachers’ desks, chart holders and 
bookcases, and jacketed stoves for 
each room. The lighting is adequate, 
and a drinking fountain and basin are 
located inside the building. 


THE TEACHERS 
The teachers chosen for the work- 


shop school were from the senior clas¢ 
at State College. One had been prin- 
cipal of the Buchannan School for sev- 
en years; the other had had such ex- 
perience that she was prepared to do 
demonstration teaching. The school 
was operated like a one-teacher school, 
with one teacher taking the responsi- 
bility and the other as a helper. The 
second summer the workshop was held 
with only one teacher, who had had 
practical experience largely in small 
schools. She, too, was from the senior 
class. 

The activities of the workshop were 
under the direct guidance of the re- 
gional supervisor for East Tennessee. 
A committee, working with the director 
in planning and guiding the workshop 
program, consisted of the supervisor 
and superintendent of Washington 
County and the following people from 
the college: head of the department 
of social science, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology, and director and 
two teachers from the training school. 
These people were responsible for the 
survey of the Buchannan School com- 
munity and the testing program car- 
ried out in the school upon which the 
instructional work was based in the 
established needs of the pupils. 


THE WORKSHOP GROUP 


Besides the teachers the first year, 
the workshop group of twelve teachers 
was made up of some one or two per- 
sons from each of seven or eight coun- 
ties suggested by the superintendent 
and supervisors of those counties as 
teachers who would profit by the train- 
ing and who were going back to their 
counties to teach in small schools. As 
to former training, the range was from 
less than one year to almost four years 
in college. The range for the second 
summer was from high school grad- 
uates to college juniors, the majority 
having less training than those of the 
year before, one-half or more being 
emergency teachers. The first group 
had had experience in teaching; the 
latter group included several members 
who had had no experience. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE WORKSHOP 

In the first meetings of the group, 
the members discussed the things in 
which they needed help. The types of 
schools (one- or two-teacher schools) in 
which they would teach and the prob- 
lems in their situations largely deter- 
mined the formation of committees 
into which the members were organized 
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while on the campus. _ These were: 
those from one-teacher schools, those 
from lower grades of two-teacher 
schools, and those from upper grades 
of two-teacher schools. On the cam- 
pus these were the permanent commit- 
tees. When visits to the workshop 
school were started, other committees 
added were: transportation, supervi- 
sion of kitchen and hot lunch, buying 
groceries, securing food from commu- 
nity, finance, playground activities, 
housekeeping, collecting and making 
teaching materials, and health. 


GETTING READY FOR THE FIRST DAY OF 
SCHOOL 


Before the opening of the school, the 
members of the workshop of both sum- 
mers made a tentative list of materials 
and equipment that they thought 
ought to be at school the first day. 
The list consisted of the following 
types: 

Teaching materials: magazines, 
books, construction paper, pencils and 
crayon. 

Play equipment: balls, bat, and jump- 
ing ropes. 

Housekeeping materials: dustcloth 
and sweeping mixture. 

Earlier in the year, conferences had 
been held with Mr. W. C. Morison, 
the county superintendent of Washing- 
ton County, planning for the use of the 
school building and management of 
the work. Numerous contacts were 
made with members of the community 
to explain the purpose of the school 
and the mutual effort which was con- 
templated—a cooperative experience 
in which the college could render serv- 
ice both to the school and the commu- 
nity. Long before the opening of the 
summer term many of the needs and 
problems of the school and community 
had been observed and discussed. 
One need was seen and partially met 
through a community-county coopera- 
tive movement—a kitchen for a hot 
lunch program was built. The citizens 
in the community built the kitchen; the 
county school board furnished the ma- 
terial. The equipment and some funds 
for the material were procured through 
gifts. A hot lunch program, started 
the first summer, was improved and 
made standard the second summer. As 
a result of this program, though car- 
ried on for a short time each summer, 
all underweight children gained from 
one to three pounds each. 

Further effort was made on the same 
problem when one of the citizens vol- 
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unteered to plow a garden on the back 
of the school grounds. The children, 
patrons, and teachers cooperated in 
planting and hoeing the garden. Ef- 
fort was made to plant in it all the 
different kinds of vegetables essential 
to an adequate diet. 

Further cooperation was shown 
through the following activities: mem- 
bers of the community helped clean 
the school building before school 
opened; parents brought their pre- 
school children to the health clinic; 
parents came for consultation with the 
doctor and nurse when school age 
children were examined; they came 
when the dental clinic was held for the 
children and remained to see a film on 
care of the teeth. 

Information from these clinics 
showed that a large per cent of the 
children were undernourished and un- 
derweight. Teeth needed care and 
correction and showed lack of certain 
foods necessary for their growth and 
preservation. 

Another need of the children was 
more freedom in self-expression. Chil- 
dren who live in isolated communities 
do not have the stimulation which 
comes from many social contacts with 
other children and adults; therefore, 
these children were encouraged to talk 
about things around them, at the lunch 
hour, and about what they were doing. 
Every opportunity was given for stim- 
ulating expression. 


THE PROGRAM 

The six grades taught in this school 
were organized into four groups—first 
grade, second grade, third and fourth 
grades, and fifth and sixth grades. 

In the small school where age and 
grade range would otherwise be pro- 
hibitive to adequate instruction, group- 
ing by grades as mentioned above 
makes possible a workable program. 

This organization was flexible. First 
and second grades came together for 
number work. All grades were taught 
together in music, health, handwriting, 
and drawing. 

The classroom schedule was organ- 
ized to place groups of related subjects 
together as follows: language arts— 
reading, English, spelling, and hand- 
writing; social studies—history, geogra- 
phy, civics, conservation, and science; 
appreciation—drawing, music, picture 
study, and story hour; health and phys- 
ical education. Such an arrangement 
made it possible to combine or corre- 
late subjects and to carry on more 





supervised study, all very important in 
the small school where time for each 
child is limited. 

In teaching the skills in reading, lan- 
guage; and geography, provision was 
made for workshop members to ob- 
serve good procedures in teaching 
these subjects in the training school 
on the campus and in the worshop 
school. Standards in results were 
shown, giving a conception to those 
who were inexperienced what one could 
expect from children and that children 
learn at different rates. 

In the functional aspect of the pro- 
gram, the skills in reading, writing, 
talking, drawing, and painting were 
used about the garden, and health the 
center of interest during the first sum- 
mer, and about homes and the hot 
lunch program during the second sum- 
mer. 

Each day's assignments for the ele- 
mentary grades were written on the 
blackboard, and teachers and pupils 
discussed and modified these at the 
beginning of the day. As the day 
went on, the teacher gave attention 
to these grades as needed, thus leaving 
more time to the younger children. 

As the workshop progressed, mem- 
bers took a greater part in the pro- 
gram. At first, they observed the or- 
ganization and grouping of the chil- 
dred, the organization of the schedule, 
the development of the program, and 
the teaching and supervision. After 
several days of observation and evalu- 
ation, the members of the workshop 
were given further experiences in the 
school. Some of these were: helped 
children plan and give programs; 
planned and supervised playground 
activities; planned hot lunch menus; 
planned and conducted the story hour; 
prepared and used teaching materials 
in reading, arithmetic, and other sub- 
jects taught; collected materials. on 
health, improvement of homes, food, 
science; planned lessons and taught 
groups of children on two levels. 

Two other experiences served to give 
members of the workshop a more vivid 
understanding of the problems of small 
schools and some ways by which these 
problems might be solved. The films, 
"And So They Live" and "The Children 
Must Learn," which gave a clear im- 
pression of the life and school of the 
rural region, were seen. Examples of 
materials which had been developed 
from resource materials as a way of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Lett YUuderstand 
INSTRUMENTAL Music 


JOHN PAUL JONES 


Supervisor of Instrumental Music, City 
Schools, Nashville 





One of the great problems con- 
fronting -the secondary school admin- 
istrator is curriculum content. Just 
what should be left in; what should be 
taken out; what should be added is a 
common nemesis to the school adminis- 
trator, especially to the one interested 
in presenting the greatest possible 
learning opportunity to his pupils. 

The problem is too often solved 
quite easily by adhering to the tradi- 
tional subjects. The lethargic excuse 
being that traditional subjects are 
necessary to human existence. ‘Tis 
true one must have some knowledge 
of arithmetic, else he cannot compute 
the mathematical problems of daily 
living. Certainly one should have a 
working knowledge of the mother 
tongue. It does not take brilliance 
to accept these vital fundamentals 
which are, after all, well taken care 
of on an elementary level. The ques- 
tion is, Will the administrator offer to 
kis community the greatest possible 
opportunities in the secondary school, 
or will he handicap all his future citi- 
zens by granting them only a continued 
meager diet of bare necessities? The 
present-day administrator cannot af- 
ford to be guided by graduation re- 
quirements only. The object of sec- 
ondary education is not to turn out 
graduates, but to supply the commu- 
nity with useful, happy citizens. 

Of primary importance is the citi- 
zen's use of working time and leisure 
time—a curricular problem far beyond 
the requirements of bare necessities. 
In all our educational history the fore- 
most educators were those who were 
advocating and practicing that which 
seemed to present the greatest possi- 
ble general value to the student ac- 
cording to the changing needs of the 
times. 

After all, how farsighted is the ad- 
ministrator who has subjects in the 
curriculum? Or the administrator who 
employs a person to teach a subject? 
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We do not teach subjects—we edu- 
cate through or by means of many 
and varied fields. The education is 
far more important than subjects. 

From the earliest time of man three 
fields have been most vital in his ex- 
istence—speech, art, and music. Can 
anything be more traditional? Yet 
these three are too often considered 
"newfangled." That man from the 
earliest used speech, art, and music 
is common knowledge. It would be 
interesting to know how much of the 
so-called traditional subjects he used. 

Music is not considered one of the 
traditional, yet its introduction into the 
school dates almost from the founding 
of the high school. A newer phase, 
instrumental music, has gained a 
strong foothold in the curriculum be- 
cause through it the school can offer 
an educational field which appeals to 
a large number of students. 

Some of our schools have gone far 
in accepting the values of instrumental 
music in the curriculum and are quite 
proud of the accomplishments of their 
various organizations. Great credit 
must go to those administrators who 
champion instrumental music and are 
willing to support it in order that a 
great number of students may avail 
themselves of its educational value, but 
it is high time we eliminate its moth- 
eaten application to the seven cardinal 
principles of education. Sometimes 
we have to stretch the imagination con- 
siderably in order to make it fit them 
all. As a matter of fact, it doesn't, 
though it is very near perfect in most 
of them. However, if we find that 
instrumental music has great value only 
in the right use of leisure time, it de- 
serves its curricular place and full sup- 
port. 

Instrumental music requires its own 
laboratory decently equipped in order 
to reach its greatest efficiency. It 
cannot be dismissed with a rehearsal 
place and a few horns. No adminis- 
trator would think of having shopwork 
without proper equipment and reason- 
able repairs. The science department 
could not carry on without the right 


equipment and necessary replace- 
ments. This is true of any laboratory 
type of instruction. Instrumental mu- 
sic is in this category. 

Rehearsals and music classes have 
been conducted in the cafeteria— 
where everybody eats; in one end of 
the hall—where all the students walk; 
in the auditorium—where everybody 
meets, practices, and holds forth in 
general. Such conditions seem impos- 
sible, but some administrators allow 
them to exist to the detriment of what 
has been widely proved to be a most 
popular, and educational, student op- 
portunity. Instruments have been known 
to be in such condition that adhesive 
tape had to be borrowed from the 
physical education department to tape 
and hold them together. Many costly 
repairs exist because the stitch in time 
was not taken. Why? Because some 
administrator did not understand the 
value and proper upkeep of musical 
equipment. It is not lack of coopera- 
tion, but rather a lack of realization. 
Much expense could be saved and 
many directorial headaches relieved if 
the administrator would hold friendly 
council with his bandman for the ex- 
press purpose of finding out just what 
the problems of this opportunity field 
really are, and then do something 
about it. Why not put all the cards on 
the table at the beginning and work 
from a common understanding rather 
than from distant requests and faint 
promises which eventually lead to 
cross-purposes? 

A primary worry of the instrumental 
director is whether he can have access 
to pupils and the proper and necessary 
class periods in which to help them so 
as many students may be reached as 
is humanly possible. Instrumental mu- 
sic, to be successful, must depend on 
more than the high school years alone. 
Unfortunately most students do not 
reach senior high school with as good 
a background in instrumental music as 
in other fields, therefore the adminis- 
trator should not expect the bandman 
to build a successful instrumental group 
from high school pupils only, yet this 
is too often the case. The wise and 
far-thinking administrator will see that 
there is provision for instrumental mu- 
sic all down through the grades—in 
fact, he will insist on it just as he in- 
sists on a complete progressive back- 
ground for any secondary educational 
field. By so doing he will have one 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Do You Want ADMINISTRATIVE 
or SUPERVISORY Work? 


A. W. HOBT 


Professor of Physical Education, University of 
Tennessee 





If so, and regardless of the position 
you now have— 

1. Be alert and on the lookout for 
projects that would be of help to your 
school and to your department. There 
is always a better way of doing your 
present work. Don't sleep. 

2. When such a project is found, 
think it out to completion before taking 
it up with your employer. Is it practi- 
cal? How can it be done? How much 
will it cost? Who (if anyone) should 
be asked to help you? To what extent 
(if any) will you need help, etc.? Don't 
be a crackpot. 

3. Suggest only those projects in 
which you are able and willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility and to do the 
work. Except in isolated and important 
cases, avoid telling your employer 
about work or projects that he should 
do or that should be done by other 
departments. Don't look for other's 
weaknesses; find your own. 

4. Approach your employer as a 
friend and explain your project as a 
school project, not as a request for a 
personal or departmental favor. Be 
prepared to tell him how your project 
can be made to work. Ask for criti- 
cism and suggestions. Don't pamper 
an inferiority complex. 

5. If employer vetoes the project, 
accept the decision as an honest dif- 
ference of opinion between two honest 
individuals. Do not get the opinion 
that the employer is picking on you or 
has something against you or is non- 
cooperative. Remember, he probably 
has a more complete picture than you 
have of the total social, economic, and 
political life of the community. Do 
not hesitate to approach him later and 
again and again with other proposals. 
Also, if the original situation changes 
and a previously rejected project be- 
comes feasible, don't hesitate to take 
it up with your employer a second 
time. Don't think of differences of 
opinion as personal antagonisms. 

6. If your employer approves the 
project, proceed somewhat as follows: 
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(1) Separate the project into its sev- 
eral parts. 

(2) Make a detailed outline of pro- 
cedure to be used in dealing with each 
of these parts—a rough paper pro- 
gram. 

(3) Determine the detailed method 
of approach to each part of total proj- 
ect. (Experiment, expert opinion, pres- 
ent practice, factual experience.) 

(4) Take one part at a time and 
make complete plans for each detail 
of that part of your project. 

(5) Remember, the attention given 
to details of any project is the most 
important measure of the successful ad- 
ministration of that project. 

(6) Keep written record of whole 
project and plans and check off items 
as they are completed satisfactorily. 
Also write in the changes necessary as 
you go along. 

Don't think that a plan alone will 
suffice. It must be carried through to 
completion. 

7. When the project is completed, 
take time to evaluate it. Note your 
errors so as to avoid them next time. 
Ask employer and others for criticism. 
Don't forget that an honest evaluation 
of your past efforts is an important 
element in determining your profession- 
al growth. 

8. Substitute work for worry. Then 
you know you will make good. Don't 
loaf and daydream, but work and plan 
your work, 
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a wonderful place to live 
and make a living! 


Oregor: offers a mild, invigorat- 
ing year-round climate; a wonder- 
land of scenic beauty. Resorts are 
plentiful amid its mountains and 
forests; on streams and lakes. Re- 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANT PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


RAY L. HAMON 


Senior Specialist in School Plant, U. S. Office 
of Education 





All signs point toward extensive fed- 
eral, state, and local public works im- 
mediately following the war. Regard- 
less of what governmental units pro- 
vide the funds and administer the pro- 
grams, it seems reasonable to expect 
that priority will be given to projects 
for which sites have been secured and 
for which drawings and specifications 
are ready. It is essential therefore 
that educational administrators make 
studies of need and prepare drawings 
for postwar projects as soon as pos- 
sible. 
|. FACTORS AFFECTING POSTWAR NEEDS 

|. Population Shifts. Since 1940 
there has been the greatest population 
shift of any period in American his- 
tory. Many warworkers will remain 
in their present localities where war in- 
dustries are converted into peacetime 
production. Many others will return to 
their original localities, and still others 
will find employment in new or relo- 
cated industries. This tremendous 
shifting and reshifting of population 
will leave many vacant classrooms and 
require the rehousing of thousands of 
pupils. 

2. Changed Concepts of Education. 
Schools and colleges will place in- 
creased emphasis on vocational educa- 
tion, adult and continuation education, 
and pre-school, recreational, health, 
and library services. Not only the ex- 
tent and curriculum of the schools and 
colleges but even the methods of in- 
struction will undergo material changes 
as a result of experiences in the war 
training programs. These changes will 
render many existing plans obsolete for 
the postwar demands, necessitating a 
considerable program of remodeling 
and rehousing. 

3. School Reorganization. Thou- 
sands of school districts in America are 
too small to support adequate educa- 
tional programs including the services 
which will be demanded of the post- 
war schools. In order to establish and 
maintain an efficient and effective 
school system, some states will need to 
reorganize their local school adminis- 
trative units. Comprehensive pro- 
grams of reorganization will require 
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replacing thousands of small school- 
houses with modern consolidated edu- 
cational plants. 

4. Increased Enrollments. For the 
past few years there has been some 
decrease in enrollment due to a de- 
clining birth rate and greater work op- 
portunities for youth, but both of these 
factors will be reversed. B'rth rates 
are increasing; and, after the war, 
schools will not be competing with the 
labor market for youth. The G.I. Bill 
will make it possible for millions of ex- 
service personnel to resume their edu- 
cation, and millions of warworkers will 
require retraining. In 1940 there were 
five million children from five to sev- 
enteen inclusive who were not in either 
public or nonpublic schools. Certain- 
ly this nation cannot continue to toler- 
ate its educational slums and blind 
spots in its population. All of these 
factors point to increased postwar en- 
rollments in American schools and col- 
leges. 

Il. EXTENT OF POSTWAR EDUCATIONAL 
PLANT NEEDS 

|. An Urgent Need Exists. During 
the twenty years preceding the war 
the expenditures for public elementary, 
secondary, and college plants aver- 
aged about 315 million dollars a year. 
Very few buildings are being erected 
during the war. Continued obsoles- 
cence and depreciation will require an 
extensive building program after the 
war to catch up with postponed con- 
struction. Assuming a five-year war 
period and a five-year postwar build- 
ing program of urgently needed proj- 
ects, we will have to build three bil- 
lion dollars worth of educational plants 
during the five years following the war 
to compensate for our accumulative 
deficit. This three-billion-dollar pro- 
gram is a must. It is so urgent that we 
are justified in competing in the con- 
struction market with other public serv- 
ices and with private construction, even 
if a building boom follows the war. 

2. A Cushion Program Should Be 
Prepared. The present per-pupil 
school-plant value in the United States 
is $371, $185 in rural areas and $405 
in urban areas. The state averages for 
rural and urban together range from a 
low of $103 to a high of $670. Ten- 
nessee's average is $134, near the bot- 
tom. There are many inadequate and 


unsatisfactory school plants even in the 
six states with per-pupil plant values 
averaging above $500. Considering 
probable high postwar construction 
costs and the extended scope and con- 
tent of postwar educational services, 
a $500 average per-pupil plant value 
for the United States is a conservative 
goal. To reach this level for all boys 
and girls from five to seventeen years 
of age and allowing relative amounts 
for public college and university plants, 
gives a total educational plant need of 
seven billion dollars. Three billion of 
this total seven-billion-dollar education- 
al plant need represents an urgent pro- 
gram for immediate construction fol- 
lowing the war. The other four billion 
may be held in reserve for future con- 
struction to help cushion a possible pe- 
riod of deflation such as we experi- 
enced in the 1930's. 

Ill. WHO SHOULD PLAN EDUCATIONAL 

PLANT FACILITIES? 

i. Steps in Planning. There are 
three steps in planning educational 
plant facilities. 

The first step in planning is the de- 
termination of need for and size and 
location of plant facilities. The intelli- 
gent approach to this first step is 
through state-wide comprehensive sur- 
veys under the direction of the duly 
constituted state educational agencies 
in terms of satisfactory administrative 
units. In many cases this will involve 
district reorganization. The first step 
in planning should culminate in specific 
determination of type and capacity 
and acquisition of the site for each in- 
dividual project. 

The second step in planning is the 
preparation of preliminary floor plan 
sketches of individual projects in terms 
of the educational services to be pro- 
vided. This is the function of local 
educators, local and state school plant 
specialists, and invited consultants un- 
der the direction of the régularly con- 
stituted educational authorities. 

The third step in planning is the prep- 
aration of working drawings and 
specifications for individual projects. 
This is the function of school plant spe- 
cialists, architects, and engineers un- 
der the direction of the duly consti- 
tuted state and local educational eu- 
thorities, subject only to local and 
state codes and regulations. 
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These three steps in planning should 
be taken in sequence and as soon as 
possible while there is yet time to give 
adequate and intelligent consideration 
to the many problems involved. Care- 
ful planning now will avoid most of the 
errors usually connected with emergen- 
cy programs of construction. 

2. Responsibility for Planning. Post- 
war public works will include facilities 
for many functional types of public 
services such as education, health, 
recreation, roads, sewers, water suppy, 
and fire and police protection. It is 
important that the professional agen- 
cies responsible for operating these 
facilities direct the determination of 
need and preparation of plans for pub- 
lic works. 

The principle of specific profession- 
al planning is stated by the Interstate 
Committee on Postwar Reconstruction 
and Development of the Council of 
State Governments as follows: 


Preparation and planning is an essential 
element in all effective and efficient opera- 
tions. It cannot be successfully divorced from 
those who are actually in charge of opera- 
tions. To make postwar planning significant 
and practical, it should, therefore, be done as 
far as possible within the particular depart- 
ments and operating agencies upon which will 
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fall the responsibility of carrying specific 
plans into e fect. Only these working agen- 
cies have the experience and the trained per- 
sonnel which qualifies them to do a competent 
job within the field of their specialization. 
This policy as applied to public edu- 
cation means that postwar educational 
plant planning is the responsibility of 
the regularly constituted educational 
agencies at the federal, state, and lo- 
cal levels. This principle was clearly 
stated in a resolution adopted by the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction at its last annual meeting: 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction urges legislation and directives 
which will assure that educational functions 
connected with the planning and construction 
of educational facilities be under the direct 
control and supervision of the regularly con- 
stituted educational authorities at the federal, 
state, and local levels. 


States may delegate certain educa- 
tional responsibilities to local govern- 
mental units, but fundamentally the 
control of public education in America 
is a state function. There has been a 
growing tendency during various emer- 
gency programs for some federal 
agencies to deal directly with local 
units of government. | hope, however, 
that this policy will not extend over 
into postwar planning and construction 


of educational facilities. | am strong- 
ly of the opinion that all federal activi- 
ties in connection with public educa- 
tional services and facilities should be 
conducted through the federal govern- 
ment's educational agency, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and chaneled 
by that office through duly established 
state educational agencies. Such pro- 
cedure would be facilitated if in each 
state there were a single state educa- 
tional agency responsible for maintain- 
ing contractural relationships with the 
federal government regarding all types 
and levels of education within the 
state. 


IV. HOW SHOULD THE PLANNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
PLANT FACILITIES BE FINANCED? 


The cost of financing the planning 
and construction of educational plant 
facilities is a responsibility which should 
be shared by the local, state, and fed- 
eral governments. 

|. Local Governments. Local school 
administrative units should be expected 
to finance their school plants in pro- 
portion to their fiscal ability as meas- 
ured by some objective formula. Lo- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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MORE CHILDREN WERE 
ANY PREVIOUS YEAR. 


Teachers |llake 
the Schools 


In the last analysis schools are teachers. It would be 
trite to say that there must be children, but in the main, 
teachers make the schools. Everything else is secondary 
—curricula, blackboards, methods, files, radios, report 
cards, bells, and rest rooms are only contributing factors 
in the making of good schools. Superintendents, supervi- 
sors, and school directors, too, are essential. But teachers 
still make the schools. The personality, the scholarship, 
the enthusiasm, and contagious spirit of the teacher deter- 
mine the effectiveness of an educational program. This 
must be remembered in present planning and in all post- 
war planning for education. 


The children of this generation cannot be let down by 
any lapse in the vigilance that must be exercised in 
maintaining the qualifica- 
tions of teachers in Amer- 
ica’s “beachhead” for the 
future. The easiest solu- 
tion to a difficult situation, 
at least to some people, is 
capitulation. A tempo- 
rary scarcity of teachers 
suggests an immediate 
abandonment of stand- 
ards and qualifications. 
The remedy might rea- 
sonably be just the oppo- 
site—higher standards 
and qualifications. 





eachers! 


your country 
wants you fo 


each 


Teachers, stay on your jobs! 
America needs you today as 
never before. Our children must 
be educated to understand the 
principles for which we fight or 
the hard-won peace to come will 
be meaningless. Those of 
THEY you who are qualified to 

teach but are not now do- 
SERVE ing so, join the ranks of 
. this essential service. The 
need is urgent! 








HENRY KLONOWER, Director. 
Teacher Education and Certifica- 
P tion, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania. 
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More than 7,000 “emergency permits” havg by th 
e Department of Education. 


There are approximately 2,600 teachers # schoo 
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During the school year 1943-1944, there Wachers 
e schools of Tennessee who had only two y@e trair 
less. 


Enrollments in teacher training institutiomfany of 
e enrolled will not teach. 
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‘4 HE Educational Conference Board of New York ome 
e has found far more unusually good educational 
pes ation practices in schools where the most money is spent 
per pupil per year. More than nine times as many 
iN ! such practices were found in $150 a year schools as 


in $75 schools. The study did not include lower 
expenditure schools, but a number of states average 


only $40 per pupil. 


The principal difference in cost between the $75 
school and the $150 school was in salaries paid to 
teachers. At least half of the excellent practices 
found did not cost any more to have than not to have. 
They were found in these better supported schools 
because skillful, resourceful, imaginative teachers were 
there. These superior teachers were there because 
salaries paid were adequate to attract and hold them. 





EDUCATION—A POWERFUL FORCE 


An attractive building and modern equipment and 
books all help to make a good school. But a com- 
munity can have everything else that money can buy 
for a school and it will not have a good school unless 
it has good teachers. No school is any better than its 
teachers. 


Perhaps your child has a good teacher—well pre- 
pared, constantly learning more about teaching, a 
wholesome personality . . . a teacher who is supplied 
with excellent books and motion picture and radio 
equipment . . . a teacher whose classes are small 
enough so that each pupil can be treated as an indi- 
vidual . . . a teacher who is paid a salary which 
makes it possible to live comfortably, to continue to 
study, to travel, and to do other things which enrich 
personality. If so, you are a fortunate parent. 











,! 
's a fool EDUCATION—A MIGHTY FORCE FIVE years from now, 
FIFTEEN years from now, 
She ARK-eology HE MUST HAVE A 
The skies were bright, there was no cloud, GOOD TEACHER 
: But Noah hammered long and loud ; 
we) u Folks thought him silly, called him dumb, 
But Noah knew that rain would come. 
s” hav@ by the State No rain cloud made the sky seem dark, 
Yet Noah labored on his ark; h 8 
Ignoring what they had to say, CAC. CTs: AMERICA 
—_ schools who He planned to meet the rainy day. NEEDS 
schoo So, when at last the rain came down, ont Rosser ser! y* Some 
less hool educa- = nga “ag the ark were drowned. The children of our fighting YOU! 
Since Noah was a prudent man, men need your guidance. r 
The ark became his pension plan. Don’t let them down. Stay THEY 
there Wachers in the Into all lives some rain must fall on the job—return to the job SERVE 
two J@e training or ‘ , —that only those with your 
g And old age overtakes us all. special training can do. There 
So, teachers, when they’ve served their day, is no other war work more 
ae © Should be provided for some way; important—no other duty WHO 
itution@any of those And so their future won’t seem dark, more essential! TEACH 




















O Ship of State, give them an ark! h * 





EDUCATIONAL PLANT 
(Continued from page |4) 

cal communities cannot expect to re- 
tain appropriate controls and maintain 
local interests without considerable ef- 
fort to support their own programs. 
Long-term bonds should be discour- 
aged. With large administrative units, 
the pay-as-you-go policy might be fol- 
lowed in ordinary times. With the tre- 
mendous building program ahead of us 
however, most districts will find it 
necessary to issue construction bonds. 
if possible such bonds should be lim- 
ited to ten years so as to avoid pyra- 
miding obligations on the future. 

2. State Governments. Some states 
have set up state funds for planning 
and for financial assistance for the con- 
struction of educational plants, and 
several other states are contemplating 
this action. There is as much need and 
justification for state assistance in plant 
programs as for state aid for current 
expenses. Many local school units will 
be unable to provide adequate or even 
decent facilities without state and/or 
federal assistance. The provision of 
state aid will enable the states to 
equalize school plant facilities up to a 
minimum standard and place the state 
educational agencies in a position to 
encourage needed reorganization and 
good planning. State aid programs 
for educational plants will also put the 
states in a more favorable position to 
deal with federal agencies. 

3. The Federal Government. An 
early determination of federal policies 
would do much to clarify the thinking 
and planning at the state and local lev- 
els, but as yet federal policies regard- 
ing the amounts and the formula for 
grants-in-aid for postwar public works 
have not been determined. 

If federal funds are made available 
for postwar public works construction, 
it seems safe to assume that employ- 
ment will be one of the primary con- 
siderations, but this does not mean 
that federal allotments should be made 
to localities in proportion to unem- 
ployment. The greatest postwar un- 
employment will be in the congested 
areas of war activity. Some of these 
areas have been provided with facili- 
ties in excess of their postwar require- 
ments. The allotment of federal funds 
on the basis of relative unemployment 
would, therefore, result in an unsound 
distribution. Unemployed labor will 
go to the jobs regardless of location, 
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as demonstrated by the mobility of 
warworkers. 

There are three basic methods of 
distributing funds: Matching, per capi- 
ta, and equalization. Matching tends 
to increase the inequality of wealthy 
and poor areas. Equalization involves 
relative need and ability, factors which 





equality of flat matching, and the in- 
completeness of straight per capita 
distribution, | would like to propose 
for your discussion a combination plan 
of federal grants-in-aid for educational 
plants. 

(a) That the federal government pro- 
vide approximately one-half the cost of 


should be considered but are difficult 
to measure on a national basis. Con- 
sidering the difficulty of enacting and 
administering a federal building pro- 
gram on an equalization basis, the in- 


planning and constructing a three-bil- 
lion dollar urgent program of educa- 
tional plant facilities. 

(b) That the total federal funds avail- 


(Continued on page 32) 








Millions of men in U. S. uniforms—millions of girls wait- 
ing at home or serving beside their men—have built bright 
dreams that include travel by highway, to explore and 
enjoy the land they love. 


When the urgent job of carrying war manpower is done, 
look to Greyhound for a big share in making these dreams 
come true. And look for luxury, for convenience, such as 
highway travel has never known! 








GREYHOUND 
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Protecting Our Profession 


LILLIAN GRAY 


Member of the N. E. A. Committee on 
Professional Ethics 





"Teaching is a procession, not a pro- 
fession,"’ Charl Ormond Williams said 
recently at a rural education confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C. 

What brought on that statement 
was the gloomy fact that about half 
of the nation's 842,000 teachers are 
new at the job since war started. 
Think of the work which lies ahead if 
we are to build up a strong profes- 
sional feeling and keep teachers from 
sieving away into other better-paying 
jobs! It becomes the responsibility of 
each one of us to stem the tide and 
do all that we can to relieve the acute 
teacher-power shortage. 

A good first step is for a group, 
such as the faculty of an elementary 
or high school, the membership of a 
county teachers’ organization, or the 
staff of a teachers college, not to 
mention the planners of institute ses- 
sions, to send to the National Educa- 
tion Association headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the "Teachers Code 
of Ethics," either in booklet or abridged 
one-page form. These can be had free. 

Next step: In a series of meetings, 
discuss each of the items of the code, 
drawing from the teachers’ own expe- 
riences to share ways of living up to 
the code. One county group making 
use of this plan had a lively series of 
conferences that did much to clarify 
the teachers’ relations to the children 
and parents, to the community, and 
to other members of the profession. 
Which item of the code, for instance, 
do you think brought forth the follow- 
ing contribution? “Il know a teacher 
who, after getting a transfer pupil from 
another system, always makes it a point 
to see the parents within a week or two 
and let them know of at least one nice 
thing their child has brought with him 
from his previous school.’ There, of 
course, you have a genuine profession- 
al, acting in a highly ethical manner 
and serving practically as a whole pub- 
lic relations staff in herself. 

In the same helpful vein, a group of 
elementary teachers considered the 
first item in the code and decided that 
the way to attract the public to our 
profession and win them to our side, 
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so to speak, is for each teacher to 
exemplify gracious friendliness and 
charm in her daily contacts with chil- 
dren, parents, and other members of 
the community, not forgetting kindness 
to fellow teachers. Most of us would 
be better persons, and hence better 
teachers, if we made it a habit to give 
other teachers a boost now and then, 
saying appreciative things to them and 
about them in their presence and in 
their absence. 

Another group of educators dis- 
cussed the item in the code which 
reads: "Fair salary schedules should 
be sought, and when established, care- 
fully upheld by all professionals." The 
teachers realized that in the light of 
this it is unethical to accept a pitiful 
pittance for such important work as 
teaching. They reminded their tax- 
payers that Washington, D. C., char- 





women received more than they were 
getting. The effort was made to help 
taxpayers to understand that they 
were, in the final analysis, responsible 
for the alarming exodus of teachers 
into other jobs. Soon the people in 
the county began to appreciate the 
fact that, unless teaching was treated 
as an essential occupation with fair 
recompense, at least a wage not pant- 
ing to keep up with the rising cost of 
living, local teachers would inevitably 
continue to go into other lines of work 
—that, worse still, fewer and fewer 
young people would be recruited to 
the ranks of teaching. 

It is only natural that people working 
together will be encouraged and united 
by a feeling of fellowship. The study 
of the National Education Association 
Teachers’ Code of Ethics" or of your 
state or local code of ethics can de- 
velop a new pride in our profession 
and do much to abolish a certain apol- 
ogetic attitude that seems to say, "I'm 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ANNOUNCING A CLOTH-BOUND EDITION OF 











OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


By Grace Croyle Hankins 


Our Global World is a brief treatment 
of geography from a worldwide point of 
view, suitable for use in junior and senior 
high school classes, where the time that 
may be devoted to geography is somewhat 
limited. 


Our Global World deals with the broad 
phases of world geography that should be 
familiar to students in all social studies 
programs. It is especially adapted for a 
few weeks’ study in courses in history, eco- 
nomics, or other social studies where time 
is not available for a full term of geog- 


The contents include a brief survey of 
the development and use of the airplane 
and chapters dealing with the topography, 
natural regions, climate and weather, nat- 
ural resources, population and economic 
development of our global world. A chap- 
ter on maps and how to read them pre- 
sents fundamental facts needed for map 
interpretation not only in geography but 
also in history, economics, current events, 
and in the reading of newspapers and mag- 
azines. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
large pictures directly related to the print- 


raphy. 


New York 








ed text. 
List Prices: board cover, $1.32 
cloth cover, $1.36 
DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS. 
Send orders to our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco Boston 


Toronto 


Chicago 
London 
































Over 6,000,000 running words 
examined, from the papers of 
over 200,000 children, Grades 
I-VIII, in 708 schools. 


636 pp. 
Price $6.00 (list) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The results of the most comprehensive scientific study of the 
writing vocabulary of elementary school children ever made ... 








A BASIC VOCABULARY 
of Elementary School Children 


By HENRY D. RINSLAND, Professor of Education, and Director of 


Educational Research, University of Oklahoma. 








“The Rinsland word-frequency study shows with a high degree of reli- 
ability the words that American children actually use in each grade. It 
shows us how frequently every word is used in each individual grade. 
No other listing of words actually used by children in the several grades 
approaches this list even remotely in size, validity, and value.” 


—ARIHUR I. GATES 


Of inestimable practical value for writers of textbooks and juvenile 
literature; and for workers in educational and mental measurements. 
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Work of the Visiting Ceacher 


FLORENCE COPE 
McMinnville 











In January, 1943, at a meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Association in discus- 
sing social conditions in McMinnville, 
the members of the city school faculty 
reported that there were approximate- 
ly one hundred children of school age 
within the city limits who were not 
attending school. At the request of 
the Parent-Teacher Association, this 
program was repeated at a special 
meeting to which the members of the 
city council and city board of educa- 
tion were invited. After this meeting, 
upon the suggestion of the city super- 
intendent, A. J. Smith, the city em- 
ployed a visiting teacher. Miss Flor- 
ence Cope, a member of the city 
school faculty, was elected to the posi- 
tion. Her work began July |, 1943. 
During July and August she made a 
careful survey of the town, visiting 
every home and securing the names, 
ages, and last school grade completed 
of each child. The card used for this 
survey also called for the names and 
occupations of each parent and a rec- 
ord of home conditions. It also called 
for a record of immunizations. An 
ordinance had been passed making it 
compulsory that each child attending 
the city school have immunization 
against typhoid, diphtheria, and small- 
cox. When the visiting teacher found 
a family that had not had the neces- 
sary immunizations in cooperation with 
the county health unit, arrangements 
were made for them to have them. 
While taking the census the visiting 
teacher explained to the parents of 
children who had dropped out of 
school that the compulsory school law 
would be enforced and tried to create 
a favorable attitude toward it. 

When school opened, the complete 
enrollment was checked against the 
census report, and it was found that a 
few children had not entered. The 
visiting teacher went to the homes of 
these children and ascertained the 
cause of their failure to report to 
school. In one case the children did 
not have the necessary clothing. In 
this case the P.-T. A. provided the 
money and the clothing was secured. 
In another case the child was ill, and 
the physician had told the mother to 
keep the child out of school for a 
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while. In this case the visiting teacher 
obtained a statement from the physi- 
cian. She has required a statement 
from the attending physician in all 
cases where it is necessary for a child 
to be out of school because of illness. 
In several cases boys were working and 
did not want to give up their jobs to 
return to school. In these cases the 
visiting teacher first contacted their 
parents and determined their wishes, 
and then she contacted their employers 
and explained to them that the com- 
pulsory school law was being violated 
and that a work permit would have to 
be secured if the boy continued work- 
ing. In every case except one the 
employer refused to ask for a permit 
and insisted. that the boy return to 
school. 

When the enrollment was complete, 
it was found that there were more than 
one hundred more in school than had 
been the year before. The board of 
education elected three more teachers 
to take care of the overflow. 

After the enrollment was completed, 
the visiting teacher began giving her 
attention to cases referred to her by 
the teachers. She did not feel that 
compelling attendance was either her 
sole or most important objective. Her 
purpose was to help children reach 
their best development physically, 
emotionally, and_ intellectually. Of 
course, securing regular attendance 
was one of the means of securing the 
larger objective. It would be impos- 
sible to tell in this article all the prob- 
lems that Were met and how they were 
solved. Perhaps the best idea of the 
work can be obtained through a sum- 
mary report. The visiting teacher's 
work begins at school, but it reaches 
far out into the community. The 
school officials think that probably the 
most valuable service the visiting 
teacher has rendered is in the capacity 
of liaison officer trying to coordinate 
all community resources for the good 
of the school. These agencies and in- 
dividuals cooperating can only be men- 
tioned here: Tennessee Department of 
Public Welfare, county health unit, lo- 
cal chapter of Red Cross, the county 
sheriff, the city police force, the man- 
ager of the local theater, the board of 
education, the city superintendent, the 
city school faculty, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, and the county judge. 


All the local physicians and dentists 
gave their services free when called 
upon. All the expense of the project 
was borne by the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. The county judge, James 
C. McGee, was most helpful. The 
visiting teacher believed that the rem- 
edy for nonattendance was under- 
standing rather than force and at- 
tempted to discover the cause and 
eliminate it if possible. However, it 
was necessary in some cases to refer 
the cases to the judge. No case was 
brought before the court. When the 
parents were notified in writing that 
the law was being violated and that 
action would be taken if the child con- 
tinued to be irregular in attendance, 
it was not necessary to take action. 
The judge conferred with parents and 
children when the visiting teacher 
asked that he do so. The knowledge 
that the court was behind the visiting 
teacher in whatever she did was a 
great help. It gave the visiting teacher 
the feeling that she was not working 
without the support of the enforcement 
agencies, and it also had a desirable 
effect on those parents who were not 
interested enough to keep their chil- 
dren in school from any motive other 
than the fear of the law. The judge 
sent the sheriff or policeman after a 
few children when it was definitely 
known that they did not have a legiti- 
mate excuse for being absent. The 
visiting teacher never went after a 
child. She went and found out the 
circumstances and, if necessary, report- 
ed to the judge, and he sent for the 
child or the parent to come to his 
office. These conferences secured the 
desired results, and it was not necessary 
in any case to have a case in court. 

Clothing was provided for forty-five 
children; free lunches were provided 
for more than fifty; medical attention 
was given to more than twenty; dental 
work was done for fourteen; glasses 
were provided for four children; after 
school employment was secured for a 
number of boys. The visiting teacher 
checked with the manager of the daily 
papers and reported to him when any 
of the paper boys were missing classes 
because of their work. She did the 
same with other employers and found 
them very willing to make adjustments 
when necessary. 

Some rewards were given for good 
attendance. The manager of the local 
theater, Mr. Cowan Oldham, allowed 

(Continued on page 22) 
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I Taught These 


J. POPE DYER 
Central High School, Chattanooga 





| have now taught for over twenty 
years. Within this period | have 
taught a doctor, a minister, a dentist, 
a lawyer, and a singer. 

The doctor was a brilliant student. 
The minister was not especially bright 
but had a tremendous amount of en- 
ergy. The dentist had a great per- 
sonality and was the most popular 
student in the school. The lawyer was 
greatly interested in nature study, and 
the singer was an extremely unselfish 
student. 

The doctor now serves in a large 
Army hospital in a faraway country. 
The minister is pastor of a progressive 
church in a small town. The dentist is 
now in the Army. The lawyer is a resi- 
dent agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and the singer is touring 
the various service camps, bringing 
cheer to thousands through her talents. 

| taught these that you cannot get 
something for nothing, that the time 
to train a child is in the high chair and 
not the electric chair, and that you 
can make more friends in a week by 
becoming interested in the other fel- 
low than you can make in a year trying 
to get the other fellow interested in 
you. 


VISITING TEACHER 
(Continued from page 21) 
the room in school having the highest 
per cent of attendance each month to 
select any picture they wanted to see 
and go to the theater free. Perfect 
attendance certificates were given at 
the close of the term to all with a per- 
fect attendance record. In spite of 
all the efforts put forth, the attendance 
was not perfect, but it was much bet- 
ter than it had been in previous years. 
The average daily attendance for the 
year was ninety-eight more than it was 
the year before. It is the opinion of 
those who have been most closely as- 
sociated with the project that a splen- 
did beginning has been made and that 
the work will be more effective each 
year. 
a 
PASSES THE TEST 

Officer: "What's the big idea? What are 
you men doing climbing trees and crawling 
through the bushes?" 

Private: “Well, sir, we camouflaged the 
gun before lunch, and now we can't find it." 


—The Texas Outlook. 
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Child Health Neglected 


With comparatively few exceptions, 
health service for school children in the 
United States is inferior in quality, in- 
sufficient in amount and, in many in- 
stances, entirely nonexistent. This neg- 
lect of child health is startlingly re- 
vealed by the rejection because of 
physical defects of over forty per cent 
of those examined for military service 
in this war. The cost of this neglect 
in terms of reduced production, in- 
creased social security burdens and hu- 
man misery places a heavy and un- 
necessary burden on our entire econo- 
my. 

Many advocates of compulsory mili- 
tary service claim that the poor phy- 
sique and physical defects of our 
young people could be corrected by 
one year of military training for the 
physically fit at age eighteen. Even 
if a year's military training were pro- 
vided for all, both the fit and the un- 
fit, both boys and girls, only a fraction 
of the harm done by eighteen years of 
neglect could be corrected. 

The National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion is convinced that this condition 


can only be met by nation-wide pro- 
vision for thorough and regular medi- 
cal and dental inspection of all ele- 
mentary and secondary school children, 
both city and rural, and by adequate 
provision for medical and dental treat- 
ment for all children found defective. 
These services should be organized as 
a regular part of the school program, 
the cost of which should be borne 
jointly by the community, the state, 
and the federal government. 


Issued by the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education 














New... in answer to a growing demand 
in high schools 


PSYCHOLOGY: 
Principles and Applications 


By T. L. Engle 


This high school psychology will help the student to understand 
himself and others, to recognize reasons for human behavior. It will 
help him in his thinking and in his studying, in his choice of a voca- 


tion, and in his personal relationships. 


Technical details have been 


omitted, but the scientific point of view has been emphasized and 
maintained. Dr. Engle knows at first-hand the needs and capacities 


of high school students. 
for spring testing 


List price, $2.12. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


just off the press 


PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TEST: 
Non-Language Series —Grades 4 to 9 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


Represented by 
Ceci, JAMES, Greenfield 
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Experience of a 
Beginning Ceacher 





TEACHERS! 


The following article was written by 
a "permit teacher" who graduated from 
high school last year. During the past 
few months she has been enrolled in 
Saturday-in-service training classes. 
Can you give her an answer to the 
question asked at the end of the arti- 
cle? Let us know what you think about 
the problem? Address: Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, 601-603 Cotton 
States Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 











After the first lesson of this course, 
| went back to school on Monday morn- 
ing with a headful of ideas on how to 
improve the grounds and building. The 
grounds and building both could stand 
plenty of improving, because the play- 
ground had grown up during vacation 
period, and the schoolhouse was rather 
drab-looking. But one problem | had 
not counted on was the way the chil- 
dren would take the ideas that | had 
in mind. When | very subtly intro- 
duced the topic of a general clean-up, 
| wish all of you could have seen the 
reactions of the children. They seemed 
to think it was work that | was making 
them do, and they very quickly told 
me that they had plenty of work to do 
at home, and they did not want any 
part of working up here. Some of 
them went even further and said, “The 
only reason | am coming to school is 
to get out of work at home." Maybe 
you can imagine how that astonished 
me. Nevertheless, | decided to try 
again. 

As the boys had made some wheel- 
barrows, | decided to make a game out 
of the work, for we wanted some walks. 
At recess each day we would choose 
a boy, and he gave us so many small 
pebbles for every load of rocks we 
would gather up. In that way we 
hauled up enough rocks to make our 
walks. Then we made a pattern for 
the walks on the blackboard. After 
deciding how and where the walks were 
going to be, we began laying the rocks. 
In our games this was making a road, 
and for this we were paid by the day 
with so many pebbles. 

First, we cleaned the yard, pretend- 
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ing it was a hayfield, and then we got 
the walk finished, and they. were really 
pretty, and our yard looked nice, too, 
because the wood was all stacked up in 
a very inconspicuous place on the 
grounds, and | was pleased as could 
be at having this all done. 

Something had to be done for the 
interior of the house; and so we went 


to work washing windows, cleaning 
walls, cleaning the stove, and so forth. 
The girls especially started helping to 
gather attractive pictures, and we were 
really going to town on the inside. We 
grouped the seats according to the 
grades, and my children seemed to 
think it nice sitting with their own 
grade so they could work together. 
For the first three weeks things were 
really cheery. We were. having our 
lessons and cleaning up until we had 
things looking rather nice (if | do say 
so myself). Then one Monday morning 
| opened the door, stepped inside, 
and, behold! | saw on the floor pieces 
of my pictures scattered in groups all 
over the floor. The seats were in every 








€ Remember this... 


Here's something about refreshing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum that may 









al It’s not while supervising active 
youngsters but at home at routine tasks, you 
have to think about keeping “on high.” 





prove useful to you 


some day 


You must surely appre- 
ciate compliments upon 
your efficiency and abil- 
ity to keep good natured. 
And, there is where 
refreshing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum might 
be of greatest value to you 
—at home with papers to mark, 
schedules to make up or other 
routine or repetitive work to 
get out. 


This sort of work requires men- 
tal alertness yet in comparison to 
your stimulating day at school, is 


apt to be rather boring and monotonous sometimes. But chewing seems 
to boost mental awakeness as well as morale. 


Consequently, chewing Gum should help you skim over the flat spots 
in your after-school work at home so that you do a better job and feel in 
higher spirits . . . Just keep this useful little aid in mind—when we can 
again get quality ingredients to make it possible for us to manufacture 


refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint, a true quality Gum. 


Remember this wrapper 
... it means chewing gum of quality and 
flavor... It will be empty until gum of 

Wrigley's Spearmint qualitycanagain £4 


be made. 
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corner of the room just jumbled to- 
gether. The calendar was in a thou- 
sand pieces, and a small map was also 
torn up. Not only did | find this de- 
struction of all we had worked for, but 
the rocks of the walk were scattered 
all over the yard, and the wood had 
been pushed over. 

Needless to say, | was boiling mad, 
but | did not let the children know. | 
was rather early that Monday morning; 
so | got the room back in natural order 
as well as | possibly could, and the 
girls helped straighten up the walk and 
get the rocks in place again. A funny 
thing happened—all of my boys were 
tardy that morning. By recess all but 
two had come in; so we stacked the 
wood back up. Then | tried to appeal 
to the children by telling them that 
this was their school. But some of my 
smart little boys said: "Why should we 
care how the school looked; besides, 
our mothers and dads think it sheer 
foolishness to fix up a schoolhouse. 
Some of us are sure to get hurt on 
those rocks that have been used to 
build the walk." 

Consecutive week ends this same 
thing happened; and the children fi- 
nally would help clean up, the girls, that 
is, nor could | blame them, when they 
said they were tired of working each 
week and then having it to do over. 
| just did not ask them, because heaven 
knows we had tried hard enough to 
have a good and beautiful school. 

Before cleaning up the grounds and 
schoolhouse again, there has to be 
some way of getting the children to 
appreciate and preserve their school 
and also to make them see that it be- 
longs to them. How can | do this? 


WASHINGTON STATE 
Must Have Many More Teachers 
Splendid opportunities. Ideal climate. 
Good salaries. _ Liberal certification. 
WASHINGTON TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Washington 














TR, Pe MEXICO | 
RS this summer. Educational groups q 
THs st for students & teachers. tith Year. 
4 A Paty mr re $325 4 
> na ieee Guba ain fi Hud rath 4 
. “Y Yellowstone trips. 4 
STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN 4 
- it W. 42 St. N.Y.C. 727 W. 7 St., Los Angeics @ 
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Colorful—Interesting 
HEATH READERS 


On the Tennessee Library List* 
x 


WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 
NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 
OUR ANIMAL STORY BOOKS 
OUR ANIMAL BOOKS 
READING FOR INTEREST SERIES 


*Write for a complete list of Heath titles on the 
Tennessee Library List 


«x 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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4 Reasons for Using 
ESSENTIAL DRILL and PRACTICE 
IN ARITHMETIC ¢ Grades 3-8 


by LENNES and TRAVER 


l. A workbook for each grade con- 4. This new series will raise your 

tains all the supplementary ma- arithmetic standards as have the 
terial that can be done in one year, Lennes arithmetic materials for so 
and is so organized that it can be many years. 
used with any series of arithmetic FOR GRAD“S ONE AND TWO 
textbooks. 

ARITHMETIC READINESS may pre- 

2. it is economical. cede ESSENTIAL DRILL AND 
PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC or any 
copying problems on the board other arithmetic workbook or text- 
and pupils’ time in recopying 00k. 
them. Write for further information. 


a. It saves the teachers’ time in 


b. It saves paper and money. Pu- 





pils use far less paper than if they 
copied problems from the board 
and worked them out on scratch 
paper. 


ESSENTIAL 


rill aud bP achive 
n 


3 The standardized tests alone are 
* worth the price of the book as an 

accurate diagnostic and motivating sith Hee yy 

feature. 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 6 
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Burgin E. Dossett Named 
State Commissioner 


of Education 


The appointment of Burgin E. Dos- 
sett as Commissioner of Education for 
Tennessee was announced by Governor 
Jim McCord on January 24. He suc- 
ceeds B. O. Duggan, who is retiring at 
the end of a six-year term. 

Mr. Dossett was born February 2, 
1898, near Jacksboro, county seat of 
Campbell County, in East Tennessee. 
He attended the elementary schools of 
Campbell County and the Jacksboro 
High School. {In 1922 he graduated 
from the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville with a bachelor of arts de- 
gree in three and one-half years. His 
work won him a scholarship to Harvard 
University, which he entered in 1922, 
winning his master's degree there in 
1924. 

He enlisted in the Army during 
World War 1 and was in the service 
thirteen months with the Four Hundred 
Fifth Aerial Squadron, serving in Texas, 
California, and Nebraska. At the end 
of the conflict he was discharged as a 
flying cadet and was later commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Air 
Reserve. 

After the war, when he had com- 
pleted his studies at the University of 
Tennessee and Harvard, Mr. Dossett 
was named principal of the Campbell 
County High School. During the four 
years he served in that position, he 
taught history and education at the 
University of Tennessee summer school. 
Following his four years as a high 
school principal, he was elected super- 
intendent of Campbell County Schools 
to serve an unexpired term, reelected a 
few months later and subsequently was 
reelected three times. Although his 
eight years as superintendent coincid- 
ed with the period of economic de- 
pression, he managed to conduct eight 
and nine-month school terms and pay 
the teachers in cash. 

Mr. Dossett has been active in the 
American Legion since its organization. 
He was commander of the Campbell 
County Post No. 58 at La Follette four 
times, served as Committeeman from 
the Second District, became East Ten- 
nessee Vice-Commander and, at the 
Memphis convention in 1935, was elect- 
ed State Commander, which position 
he resigned to become a candidate for 
governor in’ 1936. Since that time he 
has been manager of the Knoxville dis- 
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trict office of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Agency. 

One of the founders of the Young 
Democratic Clubs, he served as vice- 
president of this organization for East 
Tennessee. In educational activities, 
he has held various offices in education 
associations, including the East Tennes- 
see Education Association and the 
Tennessee School Officer's Association. 

Mr. Dossett enters upon the duties 
of an office that ranks in importance 
second to none in the functions of state 
government. As Commissioner of Edu- 
cation during the vital war and postwar 
years, he deserves the wholehearted 
cooperation of every Tennessean. His 
high qualifications, popularity, and 
state-wide acquaintance augur well 
for the success of his administration. 
—Tennessee Book News. 


B. O. Duggan Retires as 
State Commissioner 
of Education 
After a continuous service of fifty- 
five years to the schools of this state, 
Benjamin Oscar Duggan is retiring as 
the Tennessee Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and from active work. He and 
Mrs. Duggan live at the Memorial 
Apartments in Nashville where they 
will continue to reside for the present. 
Mr. Duggan was born December 7, 
1869, at Unionville in Bedford County, 
Tennessee. He was educated in the 
public schools there and received his 
college training at Peabody and the 
University of Tennessee from which he 
received his A.B. and M.A. degrees. 
In 1897 he married Miss Barbara 
Graves of Shelbyville. They have two 
children: a son, Ben O. Duggan, Jr., an 
attorney at Chattanooga, and a daugh- 
ter, Miss Dorothy Duggan, head of the 
art department at Mary Washington 

College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

In 1889, when Bob Taylor was gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, Mr. Duggan began 
his teaching career at the age of twen- 
ty. His first position was principal of 
a school in the eleventh Civil District 
of Bedford County, known then as Tur- 
rentine Academy. There were |25 pu- 
pils but he had only one teacher assist- 
ant. School began promptly at 8:00 
A.M. and the day's session did not end 
until 4:00 P.M. or later. He afterwards 
was principal of Tennessee schools at 
Sparta, South Pittsburg, Watertown, 
and Nashville. From 1910 to 1918 he 


was superintendent of the Covington 
schools; Supervisor of Veterans’ Re- — 
habilitation, 1918-1919; Supervisor of 
High Schools in the State Department 
of Education, 1919-1921; Head of De- 
partment of Rural Education, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, 1922-1939. He be- 
came Commissioner of Education in 
1939. 

Mr. Duggan leaves his position here 
with the affectionate regard of all who 
knew and worked with him. He served 
as commissioner in difficult times but 
with credit to himself and the schools 
of the state. The regular state school- 
book adoptions were made in 1941. 
He was secretary of the State Textbook 
Authority which selected the books. 
This adoption was one of the most suc- 
cessful and popular of any book adop- 
tion that has been made in Tennessee. 
Under the direction of the Division of 
School Libraries during Mr. Duggan's 
term, libarary work has been expanded 
substantially in every county and the 
interest in libraries is greater than ever 
before.—Tennessee Book News. 

® 
FRONT COVER 

The front cover shows Governor Jim 
McCord signing the act which created 
the “Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
System." Those in the picture, in ad- 
dition to the governor, are, from left 
to right: Carl Brockett, immediate past 
president of T. E. A.; William Duncan, 
state budget director; Frank E. Bass, 
executive secretary, T. E. A.; Honor- 
able George Woods, speaker, House 
of Representatives; Honorable Larry 
Morgan, speaker of the Senate; Q. M. 
Smith, chairman of Retirement Com- 
mittee; and Everett Derryberry, chair- 
man of Legislative Committee. 

. 
PROTECTING OUR PROFESSION 
(Continued from page !9) 

just a primary teacher," or "I'm only 
a sixth grade teacher." Since the 
teachers’ code manifests greater social 
responsibility than any other, not ex- 
cepting the codes of the medical, leg- 
al, and nurses’ professions, it behooves 
each teacher, principal, supervisor, and 
administrator to acquaint himself with 
the contents. 


“Let Music Swell the Breeze” 


Teaching Material, Popular Music, 
and Musical Instruments 


STROBEL'S MUSIC SHOP 


29 Arcade Nashville 
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Nutrition’s Part in Obion County's 


Health Education 


MARGARET BROWDER 


State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education 





The Obion County Home and Fam- 
ily Life Council met early in the fall 
of 1944, as has been their custom for 
the past five years. Those in attend- 
ance included representatives from the 
different county welfare agencies, 
Obion County. Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation groups, twenty-two community 
clubs, school principals, home econom- 
ics teachers, other appointed members 
from the different faculties, some stu- 
dents, the Negro groups, and others 
interested in the program. 

After much discussion, the group 
selected a project in the field of health 
education on which to center their ef- 
forts. 

The following topics were outlined 
for the representatives of these various 
groups to carry back to present to 
their local communities: 

1. A review of county health prob- 
lems and the resources available to 
solve them. 

2. Communicable diseases. 

3. Tuberculosis. 

4. Sanitation of environment, with 
special emphasis on food and milk. 

5. Dental health. 

6. Venereal disease and juvenile de- 
linquency. 

7. Nutrition. 

8. Crippled children. 

Because of the wide interest in nu- 
trition, the health education committee 
has received numerous requests for 
the program presented at that meet- 
ing. The people of Obion County 
have been working on their nutritional 
problems since the fall of 1940. Study- 
ing and improving the nutritional status 
of the people living in Obion County 
was chosen as a project by the family 
life council before it was given state- 
wide attention by the governor or na- 
tional attention by the President of the 
United States. Because of this long- 
continued work in the field of nutrition, 
the home economics teachers of the 
county who planned the nutrition pro- 
gram felt that to be effective and 
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Program 


interesting the plan of presentation 
would have to be different. 

It was decided to present the pro- 
gram in the form of a court scene 
in which all of the procedure was like 
that of a court. The jury was selected 
from the people who attended the 
meeting. The judge, the defense at- 
torney, and the prosecuting attorney 
were chosen in advance. They were 
men who were familiar with the coun- 
ty's problems in nutrition. They stud- 
ied the cases to be presented so that 
they might do a good job of bringing 
out the important points in each case. 

In each case the indictment was read 
and the evidence and witnesses ex- 
amined by both attorneys. The home 
economics teachers were called to the 
witness stand as food experts to settle 
questions of controversy. The attor- 
neys gave brief speeches summarizing 





Since the trials were extemporaneous 
for the most part, there were many 
humorous incidents as well as good 
points that came out in each one of 
them. 

A few days prior to the program 
syllabi were mailed out to the different 
organizations usually represented at 
the meetings. These were also given 
out at the door as people registered 
upon entering. Answers to the ques- 
tions on the syllabi were brought out 
during the trials. More than a hun- 
dred people from twenty communities 
in the county were present. 

A brief summary of each case fol- 
lows: 

CASE NO. | 


Obion County Mother Accused of Gradually 
Murdering Her Baby by Improper Feeding 


In this case the mother was selected 
in advance and was prepared with evi- 
dence, of which the child played a 
definite part. Several accusations 
were made, such as improper prenatal 
care of the mother, not giving cod- 
liver oil, and orange “soda pop" was 
presented as evidence of not using 
fresh orange juice. The mother plead- 
ed guilty on several charges, but was 
found to be practicing many good 








and presenting the cases to the jury. 











Through us—your headquarters for 
Visual Teaching Aids—your school 
—your teachers—your pupils—may 
now enjoy the benefits of years of 
study, research and pioneering expe- 
rience in the use and application of 
Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speak- 
ers and teaching demonstrators for 
your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained 
in the field of Audio-Visual Teach- 
ing Aids will make a vital and unique 
contribution to your program. Their 
messages are most stimulating to all 
teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation 
to buy—and the program will be on 
the highest professional level. 

Send for your copies of DEVRY 


LET US HELP YOU 


Teaching Aids Program 





DEVRY 16 mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 











School Service Bulletins No. 1 and 
No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailin 
lists for additional bulletins an 
other literature as issued. 

When it’s Classroom Visual Teach- 
ing materials and equipment you're 
considering—call on us—and 
DEVRY! 


A postcard—or your name on your school letterhead— 
brings you complete information 


ASA PETERSON 


James Robertson Hotel 


Nashville, Tennessee 


De. 
IMtha te) 1p 43° DEVRY DISTRIBUTOR Mie 





DeVry alone has earned four consecutive Army-Navy ‘'E's’’ for excellence in the production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 
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feeding habits. Her two-year-old child 
was exhibited as evidence against signs 
of poor nutrition and won the case for 
the mother. 


CASE NO. 2 
Case of the Murdered Vegetables 

In this case the homemaker selected 
was brought before the jury. She was 
accused of destroying food values ky 
long periods of cooking, improper se- 
lection of foods, and also sabotage for 
wasting the most nutritious parts in 
preparation. The prosecuting attorney 
won this case by proving the garbage 
can to be the best fed mouth in her 
home. 


CASE NO. 3 


The County Lunchrooms Were Charged with 
Poorly Prepared Food and Unsanitary 
Conditions 


One lunchroom worker was brought 
in to defend her group. She was about 
to lose her case when the defense 
attorney brought in a high school girl 
who gave first-hand testimony of what 
the hot lunch program had done for 
her. She exhibited her one-time news- 
paper lunch which consisted of peanut 
butter sandwiches, cookies, and pickles 
snatched together as the bus was com- 
ing. The case was dismissed and the 
worker declared not guilty. 


CASE NO. 4 
Mother A d of Teaching Food 
Superstitions to Her Children 


This case was worked out with one 
of the members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Among several citations, 
she gave “examples'' showing that 
some of her friends had become ill 
after eating fish and drinking milk. All 
of her citations were discredited by 











STANDARD TESTS 


For Your Testing Time 


. . . We can supply tests for 
all your needs. All subjects 
covered with a wide selection 
in each field. 


Write for our Test Catalogue 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8-10 South Fifth Street 
Richmond 12, Virginia 
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a foods expert, and she was convicted 
of the charge by the jury. 


CASE NO. 5 


Girl Accused of Gradually Committing 
Suicide by Coming to School Without 
Eating Her Breakfaset 


This charge was made against a 
schoolgirl. She had been guilty of this 
accusation; but after studying foods 
and nutrition, she had actually changed 
her opinion regarding nutrition and 
also changed her foods habits. 

The questions asked her by the pros- 
ecuting and defense attorneys brought 
out the reasons for her changed opin- 
ion and established evidence of physi- 
cal improvement and increased ability 
effected by better nutritional practices. 
The girl was acquitted with the recom- 
mendation that she continue the good 
food and nutrition habits that she had 
established. 


CASE NO. 6 


The High School Principals Were Accused of 
Allowing the Sale of Coca-Colas and 
Candy in Their Schools 


The home economics teachers were 
the prosecutors in this case. They 
made clear the point how the health 
of children was being jeopardized by 
coca-colas and candy taking the place 
of the food they needed. 

The prosecutors produced the prin- 
cipal of the only school in the county 
considered not guilty of this offense. 
This was done to help build a case 
against the other principals, but only 
to find that this man had been guilty 
of the same charge for about three 
days. This discovery created quite a 
bit of amusement in the courtroom. 
The principals were convicted and put 
on probation by the court. 


National High School 
Poetry Association 

The National High School Poetry 
Association is pleased to announce that 
the following schools are outstandingly 
represented in the fall semester section 
of the Annual Anthology of High 
School Poetry: Chester County High 
School, Henderson; Clarksville High 
School; Franklin High School; Lafol- 
lette High School; Livingston High 
School; David Lipscomb High School, 


Nashville. 


Date Reminders 

April 1, 1918—Founding of British 
Royal Air Force. 

April 6, 1917—United States de- 
clared war on Germany. 

April 6—Army Day. 

April 7, 1939—Albania invaded by 
Italians. 

April 7, 1777—Founding of Medical 
Branch of the United States Army. 

April 9, 1940—Nazis moved into 
Denmark. j 

April 9, 1942—Fall of Bataan. 

April 9, 1940—Norway invaded by 
Germans. 

April 9, 1865—End of Civil War; 
Lee surrendered to Grant at Appo- 
mattox Courthouse, Virginia. 

April 14—Pan-American Day. In 
1890, the first international congress 
of American states met in Washing- 
ton and created the Pan-American 
Union. 

April 15, 1923—Insulin became 
available for general use. It was dis- 
covered in 1922 by Dr. Fred Banting 
of Toronto. 

April 18, 1943—Doolittle bombed 
Tokyo. 

April 30, 1943—Organization of the 
Troop Carrier Command, U. S. Army 
Air Forces. 


Figure of Speech ~ 

At the meeting of a local council there 
had been some discussion regarding the type 
of milk which should be provided for the 
school children. 

To conclude the debate, the chairman rose 
portentously to his feet. 

"Gentlemen," he declared, "what this town 
needs is a supply of clean, fresh milk, and the 
council should take the bull by the horns and 
demand it." 


VvVVVVVY 





HOTEL 


JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 


225 Rooms i 225 Batus 
$2.50 


COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. McArtuur, Mer. 
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The Cotton Indusiny 
Around the World 


High School Grades 
M. S. ROBERTSON, Ph.D. 





INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

On the high school level, it is neces- 
sary that subjects be taught in such a 
manner as to meet the requirements 
of high school units acceptable to ac- 
crediting agencies. Since the cotton 
industry is so wide in its reach, it is 
easily possible to plan and develop a 
project unit which is suitable for credit 
in several fields. It might be agricul- 
ture or commercial and industrial geog- 
raphy, to name only two fields. In any 
event, the topic will contribute subject 
matter for use in several fields, as: 
geography, history, agriculture, Eng- 
lish, economics, and citizenship. For 
the purpose of this outline, suppose the 
class is engaged in a study of com- 
mercial and industrial geography. This 
outline suggests some ways in which the 
wide-awake teacher can use the cotton 
industry as the basis of much of this 
course in geography and correlate in 
the study. many phases of related sub- 
jects which have a common base in the 
cotton industry. 


UNIT OUTLINE 


1. OBJECTIVES 
(These and Other Aims or Objectives Can Be 
Used for the Unit) 


A. To locate the countries of the 
world where cotton is produced, 
manufactured, and used as a ma- 
jor basis of the civilization. 

B. To find out what climatic condi- 
tions are essential for the suc- 
cessful production of cotton. 

C. To ascertain what factors govern 
the development of cotton man- 
ufacturing centers. 


D. To compare the characteristics 
of the people in different cotton 
producing countries of the world. 

E. To study the effects of modern 
inventions on the development of 
the cotton industry. 

F. To study the uses of cotton and 
cotton seed in peace and in war. 

G. To compare the money value of 
the cotton industry with that of 
other industries. 

H. To collect a-large assortment of 
cotton products in a cotton mu- 
seum for the general use of the 
school. 

|. To learn some of the effects the 
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COUNTY MANAGER POSITIONS OPEN 


For ambitious principal or teacher who will devote two or three 
evenings per week and half day Saturday, a good part-time position 
will pay $500 to $1,000 per year. Why not work extra hours to buy 
extra War Bonds now? Several principals and teachers are making 
$50 or more per week with us on part-time basis. 
a reasonable number of orders per year county manager positions 
will be given in unassigned counties selling to schools, teachers. and 
homes. Extra gasoline can be had and grade 1 tires. 


NASHVILLE OFFICE 


Aid arrangement. 


much appreciated. 


605 Third National Bank Bldg. 





Convenient to you when visiting Nashville. 
Can check with State Department on State- 


Good Service is our aim. Your orders always 


Please place orders early this year. 


An Indispensable New Book for 
Library and Class use 











“A most en- 
riching addi- 
tion to the 
school libra- 

ry, for both 
teacher and 
student“ 












40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 
Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO. = Springfield 2, Mass. 





Write H. A. WrLkK, Manager 


Nashville 3, Tenn. 





cotton industry has had on world 
history. 


ll. INTRODUCTION OF UNIT 


The cotton unit on the high school 
level may be introduced by a reference 
to some of the excellent articles which 
appear in the international edition of 
the Cotton Trade Journal. Some of 
the articles challenging the interests of 
a high school class found in the 1943- 
44 issue of the international edition 
are: Cotton for Peace," by Dr. J. B. 
Condliffe, associate director of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; "Cotton in Victory," by Major 
General E. B. Gregory, quartermaster 
general, U. S. Army; and “Egyptian 
Cotton States Its Case,"" by Anis Azer, 
commercial counselor, Royal Egyptian 
Legation. Either of these articles may 
become the starting point for an ex- 
tensive study of the cotton industry on 
a world-wide basis. Many others are 
found in the issue named. 


Ill. TOPICS SUITABLE FOR STUDY 


A. Countries of the world where 
cotton is produced: 

. North American countries. 

. South American countries. 

. European countries. 

African countries. 

. Asiatic countries. 

Other countries and islands. 

. Conditions favoring cotton pro- 
duction in each country: 

. Climate. 

. Rainfall. 

. Temperature ranges. 

. Seasons. 

Soil. 

. Latitude. 

: Comparative conditions of cot- 
ton production in different coun- 
tries: 

. Labor. 

. Transportation. 

. Machinery. 

. Markets. 

. Staple produced. 
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. Advantages of long staple over 


short staple. 


. Manufacture and uses. 
. Transportation of cotton and cot- 


ton products in different coun- 
tries: 


. Wagons, carts, and other similar 


means. 


. Trucks. 

. Railroads. 

. River barges and boats. 
. Canal barges and boats. 
. Ocean steamers. 


Others. 


. Processing and manufacture of 


cotton: 


. Location of chief manufacturing 


centers. 


. Factors favoring manufacturing of 


cotton goods: 
Labor. 


. Power. 

. Transportation facilities. 

. Availability of cotton. 

. Availability of markets for prod- 


ucts. 
Others. 


. Relative importance of the cot- 


ton industry in different countries 
of the world: 


. Value of raw cotton and cotton 


seed. 


. Number and percentages of total 


population engaged in the cotton 
industry. 


. Value of manufactured products. 
. Importance of cotton industry as 


compared with other crops and 
industries. 


G. Map studies of the cotton indus- 


| . 


2. 


try: 

Locate on world map countries 
that produce cotton. 

Note boundaries of cotton pro- 
ducing countries. 


. Note similarities and dissimilari- 


ties of cotton producing coun- 
tries. 


. Draw maps of different countries 


that produce cotton. 


. Draw maps of countries that man- 


ufacture cotton but which do not 
grow any raw cotton. 


6. 
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. Effects of the invention of 


Locate on map _ transportation 
lines available between cotton 
producing countries and markets 
for the raw cotton. 


. Locate transportation routes 


available for disposition of manu- 
factured products in the different 
countries. 


. History of the cotton industry: 
. Origin of cotton. 
. Countries which first produced 


cotton. 


. Cotton in the old world. 
. Introduction 


of cotton in the 


American Colonies. 


. Factors favoring development of 


the industry in America. 


. Changes of cotton industry in 


America: 


. Factors producing the changes. 
. Results of the changes on 
‘history of the United States. 
. Effects of the changes on 


the 


our 
relations with other countries. 
the 


cotton gin. 


. Marketing the cotton crops of the 


world: 


. Local cotton buyers. 

. Place of the cotton warehouse. 

. The cotton brokers. 

. The cotton exchange. 

. Maintaining price levels for raw 


cotton. 


. Cotton certificates in the mar- 


kets. 


. Meaning of spot cotton prices. 
. Meaning of futures. 
. Bulls and bears on the market— 


meaning of each and what they 


do. 


. Tariff and cotton: 

. Definition of tariff. 

. Revenue tariff. 

. Protective tariff. 

. History of tariff in United States. 
. Advantages of a protective tariff. 
. Disadvantages of a_ protective 


tariff. 

Effects of a protective tariff on 
cotton. 

Research | needs of cotton: 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Cali WORK BOOKS 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2. OKLAHO 


WRITE FOR puternice 


Cc. 


d. 


. Cotton production and harvest- 


ing. 


. Better seed for longer staple. 
. Better seed for larger proportion 


of lint. 

Production of disease resisting 
varieties. 

Production of varieties to defeat 
insects. 


(1) Boll weevil. 
(2) Army worm. 


e. 


f, 


a 


Better tools for planting and cul- 
tivating. 

Better tools for harvesting the 
crop. 


New uses of cotton and cotton 
products. 
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. American markets. 

. Markets on other continents. 

. New markets for cotton products. 
. New uses of cotton lint. 

. New uses of cotton seed. 

. Educating people to advantages 


of using cotton products. 


SUITABLE EXCURSIONS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


. Visit to the cotton field: 
. Observe and check growing crops 


and methods of cultivation. 


. Observe harvesting of crops, la- 


bor, the crop itself. 


3. Observe machinery used on the 
farm. 

4. Observe cotton pests—boll wee- 
vil, army worm. 

B. Visit to a cotton gin: 

|. Check amount of cotton ginned. 

2. Marking. 

3. Weighing. 

4. Relative portions of lint and cot: 


ou 


Ze 
8. 


%. 
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ton seed. 


. Separating seed from lint. 
. Method of taking the load from 


the wagon or truck. 

Delivery of ginned lint into baling 
press. 

Delivery of seed into chute for 
convenience of farmer. 


Other things. 


isit to the cotton warehouse: 


. Note sampling. 

- Note tagging. 

. Arrangement for storing. 

. Arrangement of records. 

. Hand trucks for handling bales of 


cotton. . 


. Power trucks for handling bales of 


cotton. 


. Compressed bales—reasons for 


compress. 


. Visit to a cotton seed crushing 


plant: 


. Note products: 
. Linters. 


. Meal 


Hulls. 


. Cake. 


Others. 


. Find out what products are made 


from each. 


. Visit to a cotton mill: 

. Source of supply of cotton. 

. Amount of cotton used annually. 
. What the mill produces. 

. Disposition of the manufactured 


products. 


- Machinery used in handling the 


bales of cotton. 


. Machinery used in different 


phases of the manufacturing 


process. 


. Availability of markets for fin- 


ished products. 


. Packaging the product for ship- 


ping. 


9. Other facts. 

F. The cotton exchange: 

|. Talk to leaders of the exchange. 

2. Ascertain what is going on on the 
floor. 

3. Find out the function of the ex- 
change in the cotton business. 
Note: Carefully prepared reports 
should be made on all excursions. 
These will involve a wide variety 
of types, such as: displays of ma- 
terials collected, written reports, 
and oral reports. 

V. ACTIVITIES SUITABLE FOR HIGH 

SCHOOL STUDENTS 

A. Collect samples of raw cotton 
products: 

1. Lint. 

2. Seed. 

3. Linters. 

4. Meal. 

5. Cake. 

6. Hulls. 

7. Other. 

B. Collect manufactured products: 

|. Cotton seed products. 

2. Lint products. 

(Getting such collections will in- 
volve extensive letter writing and 
other means of contacting peo- 
ple.) 

C. Make a cotton products exhibit 


for the school. Include in the 
exhibit all the cotton products 
which are collected, being sure 
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“Iam just teaching him how to sub- 


tract. 





to name each item and to state 
the source from which it was 
secured. 

D. Arrange for cotton motion pic- 
tures for the class and for other 
classes in the school. It will be 
well for the students to explain 
phases of the pictures to other 
classes. 

E. Arrange a cotton fair for the 
benefit of students and parents. 
This fair may well display all 
things possible connected with 
the study of cotton. 


VI. SOME SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHER AND STUDENTS 


A. "'Round the World with Cot- 
ton,’ U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 

B. International Edition, the Cotton 
Trade Journal, Memphis, Tennes- 


see. 

C. Regular Edition, the Cotton 
Trade Journal, Memphis, Tennes- 
see. 


D. Any good encyclopedia. 

E. Bulletins issued by various de- 
partments of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 

F. Bulletins issued by state depart- 
ments of agriculture. 


Yours... for the lshing 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Tennessee 
Teacher's Advertisers 


Advertisers in this issue of The Ten- 
nessee Teacher will send you material 
especially prepared for teachers by 
authorities in their respective lines. If 
you use the coupon below, please in- 
dicate the subject you teach and the 
number of students in your classes. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois. 


Please have sent to me the items 





checked. 3c postage is enclosed for 
each item. 

29 30 31 32 
Name School 
School 


Adicn._..__Ciy....__.__ sea 
Grade__ Subject Taught_____ 
Girls. 


Enrollment: Boys. 
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N. E. A. Honor Roll 


Counties 
Cheatham (1944), Clay (1944), Shel- 
by (1943). 
Schools 


Afton—Brittontown Elementary, Fair 
View, Friendship, Roaring Springs, 
Union Chapel, Union Temple, Walker- 
town. 

Allons — Fairview, 

leasant Hill, St. John. 

Arlington—Arlington, Bolton. 

Ashland—Ashland City, Bearwallow. 

Ashland City — Bethlehem, Green- 
brier, Lillamay, Lockertsville, Marrow- 
bone, Sweet Home. 

Bartlett—Bartlett. 

Blountville—Bell Ridge, Blountville 
Senior High, Feathers, Gunnings, High- 
land, Holston, Holston Senior High, 
Kingsley, Long Island, Oakview, Silva- 
cola. 

Bluff City—Bluff City, Bluff City 
High, Chinquepin, Emmett, Ferndale, 
Sunrise, Walnut Grove. 

Bristol— Avoca, Cold Springs, Cross 
School, Friendship, Holston Valley 
High, Paperville, Rush, Sinking Springs, 
Valley Pike, Weavers, Wyatt. 

Brunswick—Brunswick. 

Bulls Gap—Bulls Gap, Mount Car- 
mel, Pilot Knob, Romeo, Willoughbys. 

Capleville—Capleville. 

Celina—Arcot, Beech Bethany, But- 
ler's Landing, Cave Springs, Celina 
Elementary, Celina High, Dry Creek, 
Mill Creek, Moss, Nely-Roads, New 
Hope, Pine Branch, Plainview, Tinsleys 
Bottom, Turkey Creek. 

Chapmansboro—Bethel, Cheap Hill. 

Chuckey—Bethesda, Chestnut Ridge, 
Chuckey, Chuckey (colored), Chuckey 
High, Forest Hill, Grand View, Horse 
Creek, Jearoldstown, Pleasant Hill. 

Collierville—Collierville. 

Ellendale—Ellendale. 

Fall Branch—Chimney Top Elemen- 
tary, Lovelace. 

Fordtown—Miller Perry. 

Germantown—M. C. Williams. 

Greeneville—Albany (colored), Al- 
bany, Baileyton (colored), Baileyton, 
Baileyton High, Bright Hope Elemen- 
tary, Brookside, Camp Creek, Camp 
Creek High, Caney Branch, Cedar 
Creek, George Clem High, Cross An- 
chor, Debusk, Doak, Doak High, Dob- 
son's Elementary, Doughty's, Flag 
Branch, Frazier's, Glendale, Glenwood, 
Grassy Valley, Greeneville High, Grey- 


Maple Grove, 
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stone, Hardins View, Harrison's, Hous- 
ton Valley, Jones, Jones’ Chapel, Kid- 
wells, Links, Lost Mountain, McKinley, 
Meadow View, Mount Airy, Mount 
Pleasant, Mountain View, New Bethel, 
New Hope, Oak Grove, Ottway, Ott- 
way High, Paint Creek, Poplar Springs, 
Pruitt's Hill, Pyburn, Rader's, Rickers, 
Rollins Chapel, St. James, St. James 
High, Shelton's, Sunnydale, Sunnyside, 
Unaka, Walkers, Walnut Hill, Wesley 
Chapel, Woodlawn, Zion Mission. 

Hickory Point—Hinton. 

Hilham — Baptist Ridge, 
Springs. 

Indian Springs — West View, Mill 
Point. 

Joelton—Mount Zion, Pinnacle, Tri- 
angle. 

Johnson City—Bluff City. 

Jonesboro—Rock Springs. 

Kerrville—Rosemark. 

Kingsport—Arcadia, Cedar Grove, 
Litz Manor, Lynn Garden, Ore Bank, 
Parker's Chapel, Pactolus, Sullivan, Sul- 
livan High, Sunnyside, Woodrow. 

Kingston Springs—Cedar Hill, Dog 
Creek, Idlewild, Kingston Springs. 

Knoxville—Claxton, Park City-Low- 
ry. 

Limestone—Clear Springs, Liberty 
Hill, Milburnton, Oakdale. 

Lucy—Coleman. 

Memphis—Crippled Children's Hos- 
pital, Frayser, Gragg, Levi, White Sta- 
tion. 

Midway — Bibles Chapel, Midway, 
Sinking Springs, Warrensburg. 

Millington—Millington. 

Mohawk—Beech Grove Elementary, 
McDonald, McDonald High, Mohawk, 
Reeds, Warrensburg. 

Mosheim—Gethsemane, Gilbreath, 
Hartman's, Mosheim, Mosheim High, 
Ore Bank, Pinobia, Welcome Grove. 

Moss—Midway, Pine Hill. 

Neptune—Neptune, New Hope. 

Pegram—Pegram. 

Piney Flats — Buffalo, Enterprise, 
Mary Hughes, Mary Hughes High, 
Mountain View, New Bethel, Rocky 
Springs. 

Pleasant View—Pleasant View. 

Red Boiling Springs—Brimstone, Her- 
mitage Springs, Laurel Bluff, Leonard, 
Mount Vernon, Oak Grove, Union Hill. 

Thomasville—Cochran, Thomasville. 

White Bluff—St. Amandas. 

Whitehaven—Whitehaven. 


Beech 


Educational Memories 


From the March, 1935, Issue of The 
Tennessee Teacher 


Miss Emma Crownover, Peabody 
College, Nashville, turns historian as 
she writes the history of the Win- 
chester Normal. 

* * * 


Mr. D. G. Stout, professor of soci- 
ology and economics, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City, presents in an 
article, "Attitudes of Tennessee High 
School Seniors Toward the Church, the 
Home, and the Law," a resume of the 
findings of a committee, of which he 
was a member, in an effort to deter- 
mine the attitudes of Tennessee high 
school seniors toward the church, the 
home, and the law. 


* * * 


Among the things listed in the im- 
mediate legislative program for public 
education in Tennessee are the follow- 
ing: ; 

: A minimum term of eight months 
for all public elementary schools. 

2. A minimum term of nine months 
for all public high schools. 

3. A reasonable single salary sched- 
ule for public school teachers based on 
training and experience. 

4. A minimum of two years of col- 
lege training for all beginning elemen- 
tary teachers and four years of college 
training for all beginning high school 


teachers. 
* ” - 


O. H. Jones, secretary of the West- 
ern Section of the T. E. A., requested 
that the proposed constitution of the 
Western Section be published in The 
Tennessee Teacher. 


* * * 


Miss Kathryn Moore, librarian, Park 
Junior High School, Knoxville, brings 
out the problem of making the faculty 
conscious of the essential qualities of 
the library in “How One School Librar- 
ian Interests Her Faculty in the Li- 
brary.” 

* * * 

Mr. R. T. Allen, superintendent of 
Cleveland city schools, in "Profession- 
alizing the Principalship," recalls: 
"There was a time when the principal 
of a school, especially a rural school, 
in a majority of the communities, was 
just another school teacher the board 


had hired for that fall. 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANT 
(Continued from page 18) 
able for this purpose be allocated to 
states on the basis of school-age popu- 
lation. 

(c) That each state designate or es- 
tablish an over-all state educational 
agency representative of elementary, 
secondary, vocational, and higher edu- 
cation to receive, distribute, and audit 
federal funds, and to arrange for 
studies of need, preparation of plans, 
and the supervision of construction 
through the duly constituted state and 
local educational agencies. 

(d) That each state in order to par- 
ticipate in such a program be required 
to match each $100 of federal funds 
with state and/or local funds equal in 
dollars to the state's index of fiscal ca- 
pacity to support education. The ap- 
proximate range of indices of fiscal 
capacity of states is from thirty to 200. 
Tennessee's index is fifty, which means 
that Tennessee has only half the fiscal 
capacity per school-age child as the 
nation as a whole: Under such a plan 
Tennessee would contribute $50 to the 
federal government's $100 to buy $150 
worth of building, while a state with an 
index of 200 would contribute $200 to 
the federal government's $100 to buy 
$300 worth of building. The matching 
ratio would not affect the total 
amount of federal allotment available 
to a given state. It would, however, 
assure that all state and local govern- 
ments combined would contribute a to- 
tal amount equal to the total federal 
grants under the program. 

(e) | would also suggest that one 
per cent of the federal allotment to 
states be advanced for over-all state 
administration of the program, and 
that four per cent be advanced for the 
preparation of drawings and specifica- 
tions. 

(f} | would further suggest that proj- 
ect applications be submitted to the 
state educational agencies, and that 
only periodic summaries be submitted 
to the U. S. Office of Education for 
certification to the Treasurer of the 
United States for payments to the state 
educational agencies from allotments 
available to the respective states. 

There is no assurance at this time 
that there will be a federal-aid pro- 
gram for postwar public works planning 
or construction, according to this or 
any other plan. A great deal has 
been said about state and local sur- 
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plus funds, and many national leaders 
will take the position that the federal 
government will have all it can do to 
pay the war debt. States and local 
units cannot afford to wait for federal 
action, because it is possible that the 
federal government will not launch an 
aid-in-grants program unless and until 
an employment emergency exists. It 
is imperative that states and local units 
prepare their over-all studies of need 
on the bases of satisfactory adminis- 
trative units and the contemplated pro- 
grams of educational and community 
services, and that such studies be car- 
ried through at least to the point of 
preliminary drawings for individual 
projects as soon as possible. It is im- 
portant that states and localities give 
immediate consideration to means of 
financing their most urgently needed 
educational plant facilities in case fed- 
eral funds are not available. It is all 
right to extend one hand toward Santa 
Claus, but the other one better go in 
your pocket. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
(Continued from page |!) 
of the strongest and most popular edu- 
cational fields in his school, and why 
not? 

Another problem which confronts 
the instrumental director is that of 
finance. The annual bill for repairs 
and replacements is relatively small if 
attended to each summer—and much 
less if the bandman has a small fund 
from which he may buy slide and valve 
oil, vaseline for slides, gut string for 
French horns, a few odd springs, corks, 
pads, and other innumerable parts nec- 
essary for minor repairs which can be 
made right in the band room and which 
eliminate costly amounts later on. Too 
often such important matters as band 
expenses are victims of the old double 
play—administrator to school board to 
civic club. Financially the band 
should be run on a businesslike basis 
and very definitely should have a 
budget from which to work. 

If instrumental music is worthy of 
being in the curriculum at all, it de- 
serves full moral and financial support 
certainly on a level with any other lab- 
oratory course, and increasingly so with 
its show of increased value. 

When the administrator employs a 
bandman, he does so believing he has 
the right man for the place; but band- 





men are not miracle workers, yet given 
a fair budget, class hours, and a rea- 
sonable place for rehearsals, they can 
and will perform things wonderful to 


behold. 
fe 


RURAL SCHOOL WORKSHOP 
(Continued from page !0) 
improving rural life were examined. 
The latter was on food, clothing, hous- 

ing, home improvement, and health. 

While the workshop was in session, 
attempts were made to use materials 
and information on health, food, con- 
servation, sanitation, and others related 
to the problems in the school and com- 
munity. Supplementary materials on 
these problems were gathered from 
college resources by the members of 
the workshop. 

Students, teachers, and supervisors 
set up the following as values coming 
from the various workshop activities: 
how to select and organize instructional 
materials; how to group children in a 
small school; how to organize instruc- 
tion and classes; what to provide for 
children's activities; how to direct chil- 
dren's activities; sharing of ideas and 
experiences by the group; opportunity 
to work together in committees; obser- 
vation of teaching in the training 
school; observation of the whole pro- 
gram in the small school; better under- 
standing of the problems and total 
program of the small school; better 
understanding of how school and com- 
munity can work together; correlation 
of different subject fields. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 

So far, what has been done in the 
workshop can be evaluated more in 
terms of pointing the way to the possi- 
bilities of what can be done rather than 
by the actual work accomplished. The 
indications are very challenging, as in- 
dicated in the following problems: the 
relationship of health and nutrition to 
community growth and progress; the 
improvement of homes and surround- 
ings for comfort, appearance, sanita- 
tion, and more efficient living; the use 
of the school as an exchange of com- 
munity resources as a part basis for 
materials of study and education: for 
the children; possibilities for adult edu- 
cation through study of soil, water sup- 
ply, trees, and wild life conservation: 
foods, processing of foods and produc- 
ing foods. 
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DAILY DRILLS 


in Language Skills 


A NEW SERIES OF LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 
FOR GRADES THREE THROUGH SIX 


Some distinguishing features of “Daily Drills in Language Skills”’: 
A great abundance of practice and drill material in each skill. Each 
Workbook contains 128 pages. 
A complete testing program .. . inventory, check, and mastery 
tests in each unit. Mastery tests are separate from the Work- 
books, and thus may be kept by the teacher until she is ready to 
administer them. 
Lessons so simple and clear that learning is easy and thorough, 
and little teacher-supervision is required. 
A simple method of scoring. Each Workbook provides a chart 
for the pupil to use in recording his daily score. 


NET PRICE, f.o.b. NASHVILLE 
Grade 3________ __ $0.30 Grade 5_________-_- $0.30 
Grade 4__________- 0.30 Grade 6___- __.. 0.30 


ORDER FRONI 
TENNESSEE BookK COMPANY 
NASHVILLE 3. TENNESSEE 








A Kow, Peterson & i 
, NEW YORK-: SAN FRANCI: 



































American Railroads are 


the GREATEST... 


e Transportation agency in times of war. 

e Carriers of commerce in times of peace. 

e Employers of labor. 

e Originators of pay rolls that foster industrial and 
social welfare. 

e Purchasers of materials and supplies. 

e Payers of taxes that support Government and schools. 

e Promoters of the Country’s development. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad—‘“‘The Old Reli- 

able,”—for 95 years has shared importantly in all 

these activities. 

It is a half-billion dollar corporation—spending mil- 

lions of dollars every year and quickening the South’s 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY! 
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‘The “Old Reliable sas Yesterday. 





agricultural and industrial life all along its nearly 
5,000 miles of steel highways. 

It is a regulated free enterprise—performing a tre- 
mendous and useful private and public service. 
When the people of the South appraise the value of 
a large and essential industry, the L&N asks that 
its contribution be appropriately measured. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


The Railroads—furnishing a vital service and aiding 
the growth of agriculture, commerce, and industry... 
help all Americans to 


EARN MORE...BUY MORE...HAVE MORE. 




















